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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WO years ago or so, we drew attention to the need of sweeping 

away the derelict War Office buildings which deface the purlieus 

of Stonehenge. Before the war Stonehenge remained, except 

for its own hut and fencing, in the isolation which has impressed 
so many generations. During the war the authorities, with their unhappy 
knack for erecting very ugly structures just where they do most damage to 
public amenities, put up an aerodrome and some ranges of unsightly 
barracks to the south of the stones, so close to them that they were 
dwarfed. For some years now the buildings have been out of use, and 
recently the Government handed them over to the owner of the land. 
It was clear that an opportunity had now arisen for negotiating the pur- 
chase of the land with a view to the destruction of existing structures and 
the prevention of new ones. ‘The matter was made more urgent by the 
sudden appearance on the north side of the road of a little bungalow 
emblazoned “‘ Stonehenge Café.” Visitors were appalled by the prospect 
opened up: there seemed no reason why the rest of the wedge should not 
follow in the form of more cafés, a hotel, stationers’ shops, a cinema or 
anything else that our enterprising corporals of industry might fancy to be 
prospectively lucrative. 


g go g 


UESTIONS were asked in Parliament by Mr. Hugh Morrison (the 

local member) and Commander Kenworthy as to the possibility of the 

Government (the stones themselves are already vested in the Office of 
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Works) buying the surrounding land in order to preserve it for the nation. 
The official reply was that (although a certain amount of profit is made on 
admission-fees to the monument) no funds were available for the purchase 
of land. ‘This could not be gainsaid. Local and national antiquaries and 
others interested were faced with the sole alternative of attempting to 
finance the rescue privately, with whatever help of a non-official kind 
Whitehall was able to give. As we go to Press strenuous efforts are being 
made in this direction. A Committee has been formed to enlist support, 
and the public may expect to hear something in the near future. Should 
a public appeal be made we trust that our readers will give all the assis- 
tance they can. Stonehenge is, in a sense, the greatest of our national 
monuments. Roman and Saxon stood in awe before it centuries before the 
earliest of our cathedrals was built, and its appeal to the imagination is as 
powerful as ever, and reinforced by an increasing knowledge of the culture 
of those who erected it and, many centuries before Christ, buried their 
dead with gold ornaments from Ireland and beads that came possibly from 
Egypt. This is a period, unhappily, when the growth of the population 
and the nature of our civilisation makes it inevitable that those who care 
for national traditions and treasures should spend half their time trying to 
“stop ” things or “ save’ things. Very often efforts to “‘ save ”’ are faced 
with strong opposition, sometimes with strong and reasonable arguments. 
Here, for once, there is a case which virtually everybody must admit to 
be one-sided. Vested interests have not yet been created ; coal has not 
been discovered around Stonehenge ; nobody wants to pull,down the 
stones ; the land around them is at present grazing land remote from a 
centre of industry. There is no opposition to be encountered, and the 
only problem is to arouse the latent sentiment of the public at large and 
crystallize it in the necessary form. 
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EPORTS from America indicate that very great success has been 

achieved by the ‘“‘ Book of the Month Club,” and one or more similar 
organisations. As it is possible that the idea behind them may be mooted 
here it is worth mooting. The Book of the Month Club is an organ- 
isation which supplies its members, now amounting to many thousands, 
with one book per month selected on its merits by an expert committee. 
The books are sold, not lent ; and the Club’s special editions are so large 
that publishers and authors whose manuscripts are chosen must be 
extremely happy. The selections thus far have, we gather, been very 
satisfactory to the subscribers. 
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OW far the cause of good literature is served remains to be seen. From 
the publisher’s point of view what matters is, presumably, the gross 
amount of money spent upon books : if this can be increased by any means, 
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and he gets his share of the increase, he cannot complain. But there are dis- 
advantages which seem at least likely to arise from another point of view. 
Most of the books we have thus far seen recommended, though works 
which reach a considerable standard of literary merit, are books which 
would probably in any event, have been amongst the better kind of “ best- 
sellers.” A notable selection was a volume of verse by Mr. E. A. 
Robinson, one of the most eminent poets now writing, and one who de- 
mands very close attention from his readers. But Mr. Robinson has been 
writing for many years. It is one thing to get subscribers to assent to a 
national salute to one who is already, however difficult, a classic ; it would 
have been another to attempt to “ put him across’”’ during his years of 
struggle for recognition. If you have tens of thousands of subscribers it is 
evident you must generally give them books that tens of thousands will 
like. The public has a knack of discovering what it likes unassisted ; and 
it generally does not like, and refuses to like, works of genius while. the 
first bloom of novelty is on them. 
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OREOVER it is open to dispute whether it is desirable to organise 

mass sales under even the most reputable auspices. They may be 
good for the authors who are chosen, but what of those who are not? 
Is there not a tendency for them to be overshadowed ; for that which he 
hath to be taken away from him who hath not ? Nobody who writes books 
doubts that far too few books are sold. What would be best would be (if it 
were feasible) an organisation which should get people to pledge themselves 
to buy a book a month apiece, but leave them free to choose the book 
themselves. 
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‘JN the White Swan Inn at Stratford-on-Avon there has been dis- 

covered, during a process of redecoration, a series of Tudor wall- 
paintings which had been whitewashed over. ‘The subject of the series is 
the story of Tobias: the Elizabethan costumes of that personage and his 
companions leaves no doubt about the date of the work. It is not so long 
since the magnificent series of earlier frescoes in Eton Chapel was brought 
to light, and it is impossible not to wonder how much more in the way of 
old English painting remains covered over with wash, plaster or woodwork. 
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HROUGH an inadvertence we omitted to notice last month the award 
of the Hawthornden Prize for the year 1926. The award was 
announced on June 16th at a meeting in the Aeolian Hall, Mr. John 
Drinkwater being in the chair and Col. John Buchan making the presenta- 
tion speech. The prize, founded in 1919 by Miss Alice Warrender, and 
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given to a work of imaginative literature by an author under forty-one 
years of age, went to The Land by V. Sackville-West. Mr. Baldwin had 
originally consented to make the presentation, but was compelled, owing 
to over-pressure of work, to cancel this engagement amongst others. 
Colonel Buchan made an admirable speech (precursor of a very successful 
maiden speech in the House of Commons), but it would have been agreeable 
to have heard our extremely pastoral Prime Minister on a work with which 
he must have been so much in sympathy. The Land, which follows the 
country labourer and the farmer through the seasons, was so recently 
reviewed in our columns that we need add nothing to what was then 
said. The Prize has now been awarded eight times: for poetry to Miss 
Sackville West, Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. John Freeman and Mr. 
Edward Shanks ; for prose to Miss Romer Wilson, Mr. David Garnett, 
Mr. R. H. Mottram and Mr. Sean O’Casey. 


a @ a 
A Pia continuation of Miss Murphy’s bibliography of Edward Thomas 


is unavoidably held over owing to pressure on our space. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ROFESSOR J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge, died on June Ist at the age of 65. Professor Bury, son of a Canon 
of Clogher and a T.C.D. man, had been at Cambridge for twenty-five years. 
A quiet, concise, clean-shaven man, who looked younger than his years, 
Dr. Bury was a greater figure within the University than without, the general public 
being chiefly acquainted with him through his standard edition of Gibbon. Gibbon’s 
range of interests was his: so also Gibbon’s irony and his rationalistic outlooks. 
His works on Greece, Rome, and Byzantium were numerous and valuable : he also 
wrote a History of Freedom of Thought and edited Pindar. His chair at Cambridge 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, the historian of Garibaldi 
and, more recently, author of a popular History of England which bids fair to sup- 
\\ plat Green in the affections of the lay reader. 


ee ob g og 


T is ten years since a separate Board and Directorship of the Tate Gallery were estab- 

lished. ‘The gallery has now issued (2s. 6d.) a Record of Ten Years, describing the 
acquisitions it has made during the period and acknowledging the generous help it 
has received. The progress has been prodigious : the accessions, most of them good 
and many of them contemporary, run into hundreds, and the Gallery at Millbank, 
which used to be dominated by the abominable fruits of the Chantrey Bequest, is 
now one of the most exciting places in London to visit. Gaps there still are, and 
(since the establishment is called the National Gallery of British Art) we suggest that 
friends of the Tate should continue to fill up the gaps in the older British painters 
who are still partially represented, both here and at Trafalgar Square. It is splendid 
of Sir Joseph Duveen to lavish his gifts of old masters (the latest is a fine Correggio) 
on our public collections : but somebody else, at less expense, might well enlarge our 
representation of Samuel Scott, Smith of Chichester, the lesser Norwich men, and the 
eighteenth-century pioneers. The Director, Mr. Charles Aitken, is to be congratu- 
lated on the magnificent way in which he has carried on Mr. W. S. MacColl’s pioneer- 
‘ing work at the Tate. 
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RIGINALLY a monthly, The Calendar recently became a quarterly : in the 

current number it announces its decease in “A Valediction Forbidding 
Mourning.” It is a game death, the last number being as good as any of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Alec Brown’s article on Charles Doughty, and Mr. J. F. Holms’s on 
Mr. H. G. Wells are two of the best critical essays that have appeared in the review ; 
there are other criticisms by Messrs. D. H. Lawrence, Edwin Muir and the editors ; 
and the poetry includes some grim and brilliant stanzas on Africa, written in revulsion 
by Mr. Roy Campbell. 

@ a 77 


E have received the second number of Antiquity, a Quarterly Review of Arch- 
aeology edited by O. G. S. Crawford (J. Bellows, Gloucester, 20s. per annum.) 
In form and content this is one of the best reviews we have ever seen: its contri- 
butors even write well, which is more than we have any right to expect from learned 
men. Amongst the varied contents of the new number is a paper on The “‘ Works of 
the Old Men” in Arabia, by Flight-Lieut. Maitland, R.A.F., who has been taking 
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photographs from his aeroplane. British archaeology is well to the fore, and we 
commend the review to all who are curious about the great campaign now being waged 
for the extension of the frontiers of history. 
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E welcome the first issue of Close Up which, despite its name, does appear to 

examine and think about the theory of films. The examination is somewhat 
tentative owing to the smallness of the paper, and in this first number there is a certain 
air of propounding with every circumstance of intellect what turn out to be quite 
low-brow suggestions—as, for instance, that terminals should be used more intelli- 
gently on the screen. There is an article by H. D. on The Cinema and the Classics, 
and The War from Three Angles reviews The Big Parade, Mons and The Emden, with 
comments on them as national productions ; but perhaps the most stimulating 
feature is the Editorial by Kenneth Macpherson, who believes that ‘‘ somehow some- 
thing must be done to give films their due.” The way of doing it, we would suggest, 
is not, as is beginning to be learnt, to point proudly to the recent past, but to point out 
the direction for the future. That is what an increasing number of serious people, as 
well as film producers themselves, want to know. Close Up is published by Pool at 
Riant Chateau, Territet, Switzerland (where they are lucky enough to have Foyless 
Street publicly shown) and the very low subscription is 14s. a year. We look forward 
to seeing the next issue of the magazine, and hope it will be bigger and with better 
illustrations. Those of Voyage to the Congo might be from post-cards. 
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NONYMITY and poems by minors do not often go hand in hand ; it is there- 

fore easier to welcome The Lancing Miscellany than most publications of the sort, 
for there is an air of spontaneity and writing for the fun (or the necessity) of the thing 
from which the premature publicity given to such works usually detracts. With the 
exception of A Hollow of the Downs and The New Birth, the poems are ordinary 
enough, but nevertheless The Lancing Miscellany has another claim on attention than 
anonymity. It is not often, we suppose, that schoolboys turn to writing essays on 
their own, least of all criticism. Yet here there are several pieces, lively and interested, 
of which we prefer The Odes of Keats and a discussion On Spectacles. 'The Miscellany 
is excellently produced and has one pleasant illustration. 
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R. IOLO A. WILLIAMS, our Bibliographical correspondent, has written a 

book on The Elements of Book Collecting, which Elkin Mathews & Marrot will 
publish in the autumn. It is designed to be of use to all classes of collectors, rich 
and poor, veterans and novices, and contains chapters on “‘ The Size and Parts of a 
Book ”—“ Issues and Editions ’’—‘‘ How to describe a book ’’—‘‘ The Formation of 
a collection ”—‘‘ Modern First Editions,” etc., etc. We may add that Mr. Williams’s 
notes—for the first tme for seven years, we believe—do not appear this month as he 
is on holiday. 
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NEW club, The Rag Bag, has been formed, with a committee that includes 

Viscountess Curzon, Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. Charles B. Cochran and Miss 
Martha Harris, to provide “‘ new and amusing ” entertainments, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the Lena Ashwell Players. Subscriptions, which are 15s., can be 
sent to Miss Millicent Stewart, Secretary, Rag Bag Club, the Century Theatre, 
Archer Street, W.11. 
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Modern Portraits : 
LINI—SEAN O’CASEY 
by Powys Evans 
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P O: Ee iene. 


THREE POEMS 
The ‘Rainbow 


UT of the cloud-chambers this sevenfold ray is thrown, 
() This mystery of light. 
A hundred times I have beheld the far-curved bow 
Stretched over hill and marsh, 


Have seen the further limb melting behind the ridge 
To an often trodden coomb, 

Guessed how on the sheep-worn turf the strange light must fall, 
On what familiar paths. 


But never till to-day I saw the rainbow’s end, 
Plain as a stooping shower, 

That sometimes we can watch from the hill-tops in sun 
Drench the dim roofs of home. 


O, on that near-seen grove what drizzle of gold descends, 
On the willow’s chill tassels, 

And on the willow stems, tufted with these, and on 
Young shoots springing beneath ! 


O, could I stand there now, there where I often stood, 
Would not that showering gold 

Saturate my skin and flesh, mingle in my veins, 
Transform this dull body ? 


And if one should go now into the willow-grove, 
Would he not find the buds 

Alight, still shining with traces of that caress, 
Like a girl fresh from love ? 


The Thunderstorm 
I 


HEN the storm burst on us, I lay alone 
\ \) And felt my house firm in the ravening air, 
Heard in the orchard trees the cavernous moan 
Of the undertow of those strong gusts, my stare 
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Fixed on the wall, where ever and again 

Flashed wide a window on the frenzied night, 
When through the blank dark of the empty pane 
Toppled the sudden breakers of fierce light. 

And ever with that opening I knew 

The rain through following darkness wildly hurled 
Whips cutting up the earth’s green wounds anew, 
Swift lover ravishing a willing world. 

Then, in a lull, I heard the branches weep 

One moment, and then knew no more than sleep. 


> 


If 


All night I laboured in the storm’s embrace, 

Waking or sleeping, and now wake to yawn, 

At the valley flooded with a steaming dawn 

And mists like sweat upon earth’s weary face. 

And I am weary too: my heavy eyes 

Soon close again but are too tired for sleep. 

Deep in my flesh struck rain and lightning, deep, 

And what they made there cannot soon arise. 

The lightning in the air, the rain on earth, 

Loosed their twin impulses through quivering night, 
Filled sky and mind with partnered dark and bright, 
Gods of conception, furious for a birth, 

From ploughed fields, corn, from garden-beds, the rose, 
From hills and meadows, grass, from me—who knows ? 


The Forest Fountain ‘Revisited 


IVE years ago in blinding weather 
%) I came this way and saw the light 


Fierce on the stream and on the mountain 
And in my aching eyes too bright. 


To-day the skies are grey and heavy, 
The dusty road no more is dust, 

The wind flings wildly in our faces 
Half snow, half rain, with every gust. 


But still the silver shaft of water 
Springs to dark skies as then to blue, 
And with its shining and its rustling 
Pierces the sombre forest through. 
2¥ 
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And once again my heart stops beating, 
Seeing it bright in the dark wood, 

All the first wonder comes upon me, 
Standing again where then I stood. 


A moment then, and now no longer ! 
The day grows dark, the rain is cold. 
But—once again to have seen that fountain, 
Once more before the eyes grow old ! 


These five years it has spouted upwards 
To meet the sun, to meet the rain, 
And now the fountain, and its image 
In my own mind, are met again. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
eAmong Schoolchildren 
li 


WALK through the long schoolroom questioning, 
I kind old nun in a white hood replies, 
The children learn to cipher and to sing, 
To study reading books and histories, 
To cut and sew, be neat in everything 
In the best modern way—the children’s eyes 
In momentary wonder stare upon 
A sixty year old smiling public man. 


II 
I dream of a Ledzean body, bent 
Above a sinking fire, a tale that she 
Told of a harsh reproof, or trivial event 
That changed some childish day to tragedy— 
Told, and it seemed that our two natures blent 
Into a sphere from youthful sympathy, 
Or else, to alter Plato’s parable 
Into the yolk and white of the one shell. 


III 
And thinking of that fit of grief or rage 
I look upon one child or t’other there 
And wonder if she stood so at that age— 
For even daughters of the swan can share 
Something of every paddler’s heritage— 
And had that colour upon cheek or hair 
And thereupon my heart is driven wild : 
She stands before me as a living child. 


POETRY 


IV 


Her present image floats into the mind: 

Da Vinci’ finger so had fashioned it 

Hollow of cheek as though it drank the wind 
And took a mess of shadows for its meat ; 
And I though never of Ledzan kind 

Had pretty plumage once—enough of that, 
Better to smile on all that smile, and show 
There is a comfortable kind of old scarecrow. 


Vv 


What youthful mother, a shape upon her lap 
Honey of generation had betrayed 

And that must sleep, shriek, struggle to escape 
As recollection or the drug decide, AS 
Would think her son, did she but see that shape 
With sixty or more winters on its head, 

A compensation for the pang of his birth, 

Or the uncertainty of his setting forth. 


VI 


Plato thought nature but a spume that plays 
Upon the ghostly images of things ; 

Solider Aristotle played the taws 

Upon the bottom of a king of kings ; 
World-famous golden-thighed Pythagoras 
Fingered upon a fiddle stick or strings 
What a star sang and careless muses heard : 
Old clothes upon old sticks to scare a bird. 


Vil 


Both nuns and mothers worship images 

But those the candles light are not as those 
That animate a mother’s reveries 

But keep a marble or a bronze repose ; 

And yet they too break hearts—O Presences 
That passion, piety or affection knows, 

And that all heavenly glory symbolise, 

O self-born mockers of man’s enterprise ; 
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Vill 
Labour is blossoming or dancing where 
The body is not bruised to pleasure soul, 
Nor beauty born out of its own despair, 
Nor blear-eyed wisdom out of midnight oil. 
O chestnut tree, great-rooted blossomer, 
Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole ? 
O body swayed to music, O brightening glance 
How can we know the dancer from the dance ? 


W. B. YEATS 
TWO POEMS 
Mortality 


E that change, 
\ ,\ | Hate change. 
And we that pass, 


Love what abides. 
Summer and winter, 
Day and night, 

All times and seasons, 
Winds and waves, 
Vex our spirits 

With an image 

Of its waning, 

And bequeath 

In dying beauty, 
Ashes, 

Darkness, 

Dust. 


Snow in Moonlight 


N one dark trunk he laid 
() His brow of thought. 
On all around, the snow 
A hush had wrought. 
There birth and life and death were stayed, 
A silent pause, a quiet made 
In Nature’s ceaseless flow. 
All things were one, 
Changeless eternity 
At last begun. 
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Upon the pine tree crest 
Of that bright hill, 

All thought dissolved in peace, 
In calm and still. 

His was enough of joy and rest, 
Only to be, made quiet his breast, 
Only to stand where trees 

Laid, far below, 
Moon-shadows soft and grey, 
Upon white snow. 


Re BEY 


The Well 


[Ds ! in this most bereaved of Springs 


I have been shown the loveliest things 
Down in the well of quickenings,— 


Down in the deep, clear, radiant flow 
Of freshness, where the new shapes grow 
In the old patterns God’s ways know :— 


There, in the fount of love found true 
In His creation’s order due, 
I saw them laid—and thought of you :— 


One was a robin’s nest that kept 
Four eggs, where feathered crimson slept, 
Safe in a creviced rock o’erstept ; 


And one, a chaffinch-woven nest 
Where, quilled with flight to be expresst, 
Four pairs of half-fledged wings did rest ; 


And yet one more, a thrush-built round 
Wherein, wall-cradled near the ground, 
Three callow choristers were found. 


But lovelier still in mystery 
And marvel of glad life to be, 
Two grass-screened treasures were to me :— 


A lark’s nest full of golden throats ; | 
A red-gold cup of cuckoo notes 
Gaping for food small care devotes. 
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Down in the well of being’s range 
They were so wonderful and strange 
In Spring’s perennial tide of change :— 


Mysterious floodrise of the strong 
Cadence and iterance of song 
Shaping for music sweet and long. 


But now they are more wondrous still ; 
More secret of the silent will 
Whose sureties through creation thrill. 


Remembered, their amazements rise 
Out of the depths of clear surprise 
Whose simple basins are God’s eyes. 


And that dear nest of our new wings 
Of marriage ’mid the eternal things 
Is presaged by their symbollings. 


MAY DONEY 


THREE POEMS 
The New Jatrus 


OTHING would ever be the same ; 
N Yet,—life went on ; the city’s roar 

Surged loud without, until One came 
And led me in and closed the door. 


So calm, so fair you seemed to be ; 
So purely happy, sleeping there 
Haloed with gold ; so utterly 
The angel child you always were, 


I could not wish you back, nor seek 

To reap where scarcely I had sown. 
Even to shed a tear would speak 

Care for my heart’s-ease, not your own : 


Nay, such a gladness stayed my tears 
To know that you could never be 

Adrift upon the stagnant years 
Lonely and derelict like me, 
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Thot kneeling I besought Him say 
Not that awakening ‘“‘ Maid arise” ! 

But His more blessed ‘Thou to-day 
Shalt be with me in Paradise.” 


All Hallows Eve 


OLD hangs the wreathed mist 
Where Autumn drops the pall 
Back o’er dead Summer’s face that late has kissed 
Goodbye for once and all ; 


And colder lies the sod 
Over my loved one’s breast, 

Where all alone with Nature and its God 
Her child-heart takes its rest. 


Yet on this Hallowe’en 
As here I kneel and pray 

I feel her gentle spirit, though unseen, 
Hover not far away. 


Heaven is her home, but ties 
Yet bind her to this earth. 

Might not a child still yearn from Paradise 
Toward them that gave it birth? 


And if thou question where 
Heaven’s Kingdom shall be found, 

Look but with faith, my soul, and it is there 
Within thee and around. 


So for the hallowed Dead 
While I this vigil keep, 

There shall no grief be voiced, no tear be shed : 
*T were heresy to weep, 


For though with dull restraints 
Flesh holds us twain apart, 

She through the blest Communion of Saints 
Makes heaven in my heart. 
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Conscience 


ce HOU shalt not be afraid 
| For any terror by night ”’ ; 
Is it Thou, then, Lord, who hast made 
My mind with its inward sight 
That smites like a shimmering blade 
And will not be let nor stayed 
Till the price of my sins be paid ? 


I am spent to my life’s last spark ; 
O Father, enough, enough ! 

For Thy Son there were pangs too stark ; 
Am I made of such godlike stuff ? 

When Thy shaft that stabs in the dark 
Flies sheer to my heart, its mark, 

Have mercy on me and hark ! 


STEPHEN STOTHERT 


The Votce 


CC OOD-NIGHT ”’ said a voice in the road, “‘ good-night.” 
C5 It ding-donged out through the dark like a bell, 
But never a footfall I heard so light, 
Or a passing friend who wished it as well. 


The silence surged back on the two lone words, 
And I pictured them as I lay in bed, 

Two stemless roses or cooing birds, 
Fallen forlorn in the road stone dead. 


But as I stared out on the cloudy wall, 

A pulsing I heard that would not die down, 
Words pleading an answer, with rise and fall 

That yammered all night in the shadows brown. 


MARION PEACOCK 


Sof 


THE STORY OF CHOU 
THE..ALLURING 


By ERNEST BRAMAH 


O Kai Lung, reclining at ease within the lengthening shadow 

of his own mulberry tree, there came the sound of contest, as of 

one strong in his own assurance and the melodious laughter of 

another who derided what he claimed. Recognising therein the 
voices of Chi Lin, the son of a rich neighbour, and White Jade, the peerless 
blossom of his own matured years, the discriminating relater of imagined 
tales slowly closed the scroll upon which he had been absorbed and 
imperceptibly composed himself into an attitude of wary unconcern— 
not with the ignoble purpose of listening to their words but so that he 
might haply correct any inelegance of style in such stray phrases as should 
reach his ear. 

“Thus and thus, perchance, it has been in the past,’’ came the boast 
of the vainglorious youth, “ but this person will yet pluck a whisker 
from the tree of fame, and even hang the silver buckle of his shoe upon the 
crescent of the great sky light itself.” 

“Thus and thus indeed!’ mocked the answering voice and a laugh, 
musical as a stream of pearls falling into a crystal lake, stirred the perfumed 
air. “‘ Beware of arousing the envy of the sleepless shades of Yaou and 
Shun, O thrice-valiant one ! ”’ 

At the mention of these unapproachable heroes of the past Chi Lin 
plainly realised the unseemly loudness of his challenge, for he moved yet 
closer to the maiden’s side and began to express himself very ardently 
into her well-placed ear. Kai Lung, therefore, had no alternative but to 
leave the shelter of his arbour and to display himself openly before them. 

“Noble youth,” he remarked with becoming mildness, “‘ consider, if 
but for a breathing-space of time, the harmonious balance of the unisons. 
Trees put forth leaves, flowers, and fruit, each in due season; men 
—those who attain the honourable appendages of virtuous old age—wear 
whiskers or moustaches and the like. The analogy was ill-contrived.”’ 

“‘ ‘Venerated master,” replied the self-confident one whom he had thus 
arraigned, ‘‘ in the unsophisticated days of your distinguished minstrelsy 
it was doubtless well enough to speak of things as they really were. In our 
own more exacting times, however, in order to entice the approbation of 
the throng it is necessary to cultivate a studied obliquity of style. To pluck 
the natural verdure of a tree foreshadows no romance, but what imagination 
is not stirred by the bold conception of a doubtless retaliatory arboreal 
whisker being torn from its parent stock ? ” 

‘* Alas,” admitted Kai Lung sadly, “ it is well written, ‘ The shell must 
crumble when the young emerge,’ and this obsolete person’s literary 
manner is both thin and very fragile.” 
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“Yet,” protested White Jade, rearranging his pigtail affectionately, 
“it has been freely said that no arising emergency has ever found you 
unprovided with an appropriate theme.” 

‘“‘ Who stoops to gather fallen leaves when the full fruit bends to meet 
his hand?” replied the one concerned. ‘‘ Since your curiosity clearly 
tends that way, however, doubtless this opportune and intellectually- 
replete young man will relate by what means the great sky lantern came to 
have that crescent point towards which the latter part of his painstaking 
ambition is directed.” 

“The requirement finds me unprepared,” stammered Chi Lin, by 
no means grasping how the sudden emergency had arisen. “ It is one 
thing to speak in terms of classical allusion, as of a‘ peach’; it is another 
to have to declare who grafted the stem that bore the analogous fruit and 
where he performed his Rites. The words were but in the nature of an 
imagined feat.” 

Kai Lung shook his head as one not wholly satisfied. 

“ Before setting out for a distant and barbarian land it is prudent 
to learn all that is available of the difficulties to be encountered by the 
way,” he stubbornly contested. ‘‘’Turn, accordingly, your highly-con- 
nected footsteps in the direction of my very incommodious summer- 
house, O Chi Lin, and then, after this deformed and altogether unattractive 
she-thing of my decaying line has brought fruit and wine wherewith 
to sustain you through the ordeal, I will endeavour to remove your lament- 
able want of historical polish as agreeably as possible.” 

Chi Lin would have refrained, it having been his intention to pass the 
time pleasurably in White Jade’s society without any reference to Kai Lung 
himself, but this no longer seemed feasible, and he began to recognise 
that he had conducted the enterprise in a manner unworthy of his all- 
embracing reputation. Nor did the engaging maiden return with the 
promised viands, her place being taken by a one-eyed hag of forbidding 
outline, but the self-opinionated story-teller behaved with all the narrow- 
minded obstinacy of his unsympathetic tribe, for ignoring his reluctant 
guest’s well displayed air of no-enthusiasm he seated himself upon the 
floor and proceeded leisurely to unfold the History of the Philosopher Kuo 
Tsun and of his Daughter, Matchless Chou. 


* * * * * 


In the reign of the patriarchal Chun-kuh a venerable philosopher 
occupied a position of some distinction outside a small village in what 
is now the Province of Shan Si. This versatile person, Kuo Tsun by name, 
had an only she-child, Chou, in whose welfare he was sincerely concerned. 
In view of what happens even within the limits of this badly-told and ill- 
constructed story, it is hardly necessary to describe Chou’s outward 
semblance, beyond stating generally that for some time afterwards it was 
not unusual to meet persons of an ordinary nature whose necks had become 
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permanently biassed from an inability to remove their eyes from her 
perfection after they had passed. 

At that remote cycle of time matters had not become organised on 
stable and harmonious bases. A thick mist still obscured the land (for 
the canals were not yet dug), and under the cover of its malignant shade 
Forces of various kinds, both good and bad, were accustomed to frequent 
the earth and to reveal their conflicting energies more openly than they 
are prone to do to-day. Dragons of all the eleven sorts might be encoun- 
tered anywhere. Winged snakes and phoenixes disturbed the air. Uni- 
corns and celestial tortoises wrought the omens of their presence, and from 
numerous watercourses the voices of singing serpents—whose song is like 
the clashing of melodious rocks—tempted the passer-by. The more 
ordinary manifestations of spectres, ghouls, vampires, demons, voices, 
presages and homeless shadows excited no comment. For lengthy ‘periods, 
sometimes exceeding years, the rain never ceased to fall, the lightning 
to be displayed, and the thunder to announce the labour of the High Ones, 
as the Immortal Principle strove to adjust the Eternal Equipoise. Owing 
to the absence of fixed barriers between the Upper and the Lower Airs 
many of the deities strayed down upon the earth and formed connections 
of the more intimate kind with ordinary beings. From this cause it came 
about that not a few people found themselves to possess qualities for which 
it was difficult to account, and it was widely admitted that sooner or later 
anything might be expected to come to pass. 

Besides being a discriminating sage, Kuo Tsun was also a powerful 
magician and it was, indeed, chiefly due to his attainments in the latter 
capacity that he was able to procure the means of sustenance. While not 
failing to profit by the circumstance the contrast was one that did not 
gladden his understanding. 

** It cannot cease to be an element of bitterness in this one’s stomach,” 
he was wont to remark, “‘ that while he has no difficulty, as a mediocre 
wizard, in converting the baser metals into gold, as a far-sighted philoso- 
pher the full extent of his laborious system has been to reduce Everything 
to Nothing.” 

Chou, also, was not entirely devoid of unnatural gifts. She could, she 
had learned by chance, transform herself into the appearance of certain 
of the lower creatures, and in moments of concentrated emotion, when 
words became inadequate, she had the power of breathing out fire. 
But with a seemly regard for the proprieties she gradually relinquished 
both these practices, although a few sparks occasionally betrayed the 
sincerity of her feelings even in later years. Her own she-children enjoyed 
the same corrosive attribute to a less visible degree while her he-children 
walked in the integritous footsteps of their accomplished grandsire. One 
became a high official, the second a fearless warrior, and yet a third a 
person of commercial eminence. All possessed the serviceable capacity 
of transmutation, but the process was rather more protracted and involved 
than it had been with the inspired founder of their line, and it was not 
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infrequently discovered that what looked like gold in its creator’s hands 
had in some obscure way assumed another and inferior guise after it had 
been successfully disposed of. 

In the interval of his meditations Kuo Tsun did not disdain to take 
Chou indulgently by the hand and to point out to her the properties of 
things and the inferences that his well- trained mind evolved. 

‘We perceive,” he thus explained, “ that by a beneficent scheme of 

spells and counter-charms when the light goes darkness gradually appears, 
and when darkness has run its appointed span the light is ready again to 
take its place. What, however, would occur if by some celestial oversight 
this had not been foreseen, and both light and dark had been withdrawn 
together ? The logical mind bends almost double beneath the weight of 
so dire a catastrophe, but it is inevitable that in place of creatures of the 
day and creatures of the night the Empire would have become the haunting- 
place of a race of pale and uncertain ghosts.” 
#%‘‘ You are all-knowing,” replied Chou with ingratiating candour, 
though it did not escape the philosopher’ s notice that she was gazing in 
several other directions as she spoke. “‘ Your eyes see round the corners 
of the earth, and wisdom distends your waistband.” 

“Say on,” remarked Kuo Tsun dispassionately. ‘‘ Yet should this 
appreciation forecast another robe of netted gold, or a greater sufficiency 
of honied figs, let it be cheerfully understood among us that this afflicted 
person’s eyes are practically opaque and his outline concave.’ 

‘Your large-handed bounty satisfies in every way,” declared Chou 
openly. ‘“‘ The reference to your admitted powers was concrete and 
sincere. Something in the nature of an emergency confronts the one 
before you and she would lean heavily upon your sympathetic lore.” 

“Tn that case,” said the magician, ‘“‘ it might be well to have all the 
support available,” and he would have proceeded to trace the Symbols on 
the ground with his bamboo wand had not Chou’s lotus hand restrained 
him. 

“It is by raising your eyes, rather than by bending them upon the 
earth, that enlightenment will come,’ she urged. * ‘Behold, before us 
stretch the disputatious waters of the Ch’ hang Ho.” 

“ Truly so,” agreed Kuo Tsun ; “‘ yet by pronouncing a single word of | 
magic I can, should you desire to cross, cause a solid shaft of malachite to 
span the torrent.’ 

“The difficulty is not so easily bridged as that,’ ’ replied Chou, directing 
an evenly-balanced glance of some significance. ““ What detail on the west 
bank of the river most attracts your never-failing gaze ? ” . 

“Upon a convenient crag there rises the strong tower of Ah-mong, the 
robber chief,” announced Kuo Tsun. “ At the moment it is rendered 
doubly conspicuous by the fact that the revolting outlaw himself stands 
upon the highest pinnacle and waves a two-edged sword in this direction.” 

“Such is his daily threat,” declared Chou with a refined shudder of 
well-arranged despair, ‘‘ it being his avowed intention to destroy all people 
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by that means unless this one will consent to grace his inner chamber.” 

Although Kuo Tsun could not repress an element of surprise that the 
matter had progressed to so definite a complication without a hint even of 
its inception reaching him, he did not suffer the emergency to impair the 
broad-minded tolerance of his vision. 

“Thus positioned,” he judicially remarked, ‘it might become more 
prudent to recall the far-reaching length of Ah-mong’s sword rather than 
the distressing shortness of his finger nails, and to dwell on the well-lined 
depth of his treasure-store to the exclusion of his obvious shallowness of 
mind.” 

“‘ Perchance,” assented Chou ; ‘‘ yet now direct your all-discerning glance 
to the east bank of the river and indicate what feature of the landscape 
most forcibly asserts itself.” 

“The meagre hut of the threadbare scholar Yan is in itself a noticeable 
landmark,” was the reply. “‘ As the versatile student of the Classics is 
even now—by a process quite outside this inefficient person’s antiquated 
wizardry—projecting a display of lightning flashes from a revolving wheel, 
the spot assumes an added prominence. 

“The perfection of that device is the assiduous Yan’s continual aim,” 
expounded Chou. “ This effected, it is his lamentable design to require 
the diffident one now conversing with you to share his penurious cell, 
and should this be withheld to consume the world with fire.” 

At this further disclosure of the well-spread range of Chou’s allurement 
Kuo Tsun did not deem it inept to clear his throat of acrimony. 

“‘ Doubtless it is as it was designed from the beginning of time,” he 
took occasion to remark, “‘ for had the deities intended that men should 
control the movements of their lesser ones, instead of two eyes in front 
they would have endowed us with sixteen, arranged all round.” 

“Doubtless,” assented Chou, with commendable docility, ‘“ but 
pending the arrival of that Golden Age by what agile display of deep- 
witted philosophy is it your humane purpose to avert those several ills ? ”’ 

“ The province of philosophy,” replied the one who thus described his 
office, “ is not so much to prevent calamities befalling as to demonstrate 
that they are benefits when they have taken place. The. only detail that 
need concern us here is to determine whether it is more unpleasant to be 
burned to death or to perish by the sword.” 

“That is less than my conception of the issue,” declared Chou with an 
indomitable air. ‘“‘ Is then mankind to become extinguished and the earth 
remain a void by reason of this one’s inopportune perfection? Rather 
than suffer that extremity she will resolutely set out to conform to the 
requirements of both positions.”’ 

‘‘ Restrain your admitted reluctance to jeopardise the race for at least 
a few beats of time,” counselled Kuo Tsun, withdrawing his mind from a 
deep inward contemplation. “ There is an apt saying, ‘ What appear to be 
the horns of a bull by night stand revealed as the ears of a mule at day- 
break,’ and something in the nature of a verbal artifice occurs to me. 
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Exactly what form this should take eludes the second-rate functioning of 
my misshapen brain at the moment, but light will doubtless be vouchsafed. 
. . . Had the ill-dispositioned chieftain of an unsightly band of low-caste 
foot-pads possessed even the rudiments of a literary style an eliminating 
test in the guise of an essay in antitheses might have been arranged between 
them.” 

‘“‘ With so unexacting a trial the contingency of both succeeding should 
not be overlooked,” interposed Chou decisively. 

“Leave that to one who in his youth composed an ode containing 
seven thousand conflicting parallels, so deftly interwoven that even at the 
end the meaning had to be sought in what was unexpressed,”’ replied Kuo 
Tsun with inoffensive confidence. ‘‘ Putting the same glove on the other 
hand, if the effete seeker after knowledge known to us as Yan had any 
acquaintance with the martial arts a well-contested combat would seem to 
be the obvious solution.” 

“Yet with so formidable an encounter the possibility of both succumbing 
must not be ignored,” urged Chou, with humane solicitude ; but Kuo Tsun 
did not applaud her bias. 

“Tt is easier to get honey from the gullet of a she-bear than sincerity 
from between the lips of an upright woman,” he declared with some 
annoyance. “‘ If it is neither your will that both should fail nor yet that 
both should triumph, indicate plainly which of the two permeates your eye 
with the light of gladness.” 

“ That,” replied Chou modestly, “‘ is as it will of itself appear hereafter ; 
for if it is no part of the philosopher to avert misfortune, neither is it within 
the province of a maiden to hasten it.” 

As she made this unpretentious reference to the one who should in the 
fullness of time possess her, the radiant being took from her sleeve a disc 
of polished brass to reassure herself that her pearl-like face would be worthy 
of the high occasion, and she also touched her lips with a pigment of a 
special tincture and enhanced the slanting attraction of her accomplished 
eyes. But when she would have fixed at a more becoming angle the 
jewelled comb of scented wood that restrained the abundance of her 
floating hair it slipped from her graceful hand and was lost in the darkness _ 
of a crevice. 

“ Alas,” she exclaimed, in an access of magnanimous despair, “‘ that is 
by no means the first which has escaped my unworthy grasp among these | 
ill-constructed rocks. Would that I might have a comb fashioned of the 
substance of the great sky lantern hanging there, for then its shining lustre 
would always reveal its presence.” 

“ Even that shall be accorded if in return you will but share this degraded 
outcast’s sordid lot,” cried a harsh and forbidding voice from near at hand, 
and at the same moment the double-faced Ah-mong disclosed himself 
from behind a convenient boulder. At the first distant glimpse of Chou he 
had crept up unheard to gloat his repulsive eyes on her complicated beauty — 
as his obscene habit was. ‘‘ Entitle me to the low-minded felicitations of 
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my questionable friends and all the resources of a nimble-fingered band of 
many-footed mercenaries shall be pressed into your cause.” 

At this proposal an appropriate saying, in which a bull-frog sought to 
pursue an eagle, rose to Chou’s lips, but before she had made the un- 
flattering reference Kuo Tsun contrived a sign enjoining caution. 

‘* All this shapes itself to some appointed goal,” he whispered sagely. 
“The actual end of Ah-mong will certainly be painful and obscure, but in 
the meanwhile it is as well to play an ambiguous role.”’ 

““ Disclose your mind,” continued the obtuse chief robber (the philoso- 
pher having, by witchcraft, propelled his speech towards Chou’s ear alone), 
** for the time has arrived when it is necessary to be explicit. On the one 
hand is raised this person’s protective arm; on the other his avenging 
sword. Partake of either freely.” 

“Your amiable condescension retards for the moment the flow of my 
never really quick-witted offspring’s gratitude,” interposed Kuo Tsun 
tactfully. ‘ I will therefore lift my discordant voice on her behalf. Your 
princely dignity requires that your lightest word should be unbending as a 
wedge of iron, and in this matter my verbal feet are hastening to meet 
your more than half-way spoken gesture. Procure the slice of heavenly 
luminary to which allusion has been made and the ceremonial interchange 
of binding rites will no longer be delayed.” 

“The task is so purely a formality that among broad-minded friends 
the suggestion of delay would imply a distorting reflection,” remarked 
Ah-mong, hoping to outwit Kuo Tsun among the higher obscurities. 
“* Let mutual pledge be made on this auspicious spot.” 

“‘ Friendship,” replied the philosopher no less ably, “has been aptly 
likened to two hands of equal size dipping into one bowl at the selfsame 
moment. How well-balanced must be the shadow cast by so harmonious 
a group!” 

‘‘ May two insatiable demons dip their rapacious claws into your mis- 
begotten vitals!’ exclaimed Ah-mong, throwing off all restraint as he 
recognised his impotence. And with ill-advised precipitancy he seized 
the alluring form of Chou in his unseemly arms, intending to possess her. 
In this, however, his feet moved beyond his mental balance, for as his 
offensive touch closed tenaciously upon her, Chou merged her volition 
inwards and with maidenly reserve changed herself into the form and 
condition of a hedge-pig. With a full-throated roar of concentrated 

anguish Ah-mong leapt back at any hazard, and escaping thus she found 
safety in a deep fissure of the earth. Not to be wholly deterred in his pro- 
fane endeavour Ah-mong then turned upon Kuo Tsun, and advanced 
waving his voracious sword and uttering cries of menace, but as soon as he 
was assured of Chou’s security the far-seeing sage passed upwards in the 
form of.a thin wraith of smoke. Brought up against a stubborn wall 
Ah-mong threw a little earth into the air and tried several of the simpler 
forms of magic, but so illiterate was his breeding that in no single instance 
could he pronounce the essential word aright, and the extent of his 
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achievement was to call down a cloud of stinging scorpions through 
which he struggled back to his tower morosely, arraigning the deities and 
cherishing his scars. 

On the day following that of this encounter Chou walked alone along 
the east bank of the river. Owing, doubtless, to the involved nature of her 
meditation she was within sight of Yan’s obscure abode before she 
realised the circumstance ; nor did she at once turn back, partly because so 
abrupt a movement might have seemed discourteous if he had observed 
it, but also because she knew that at that hour Kuo Tsun would be safely 
asleep within his inner chamber. As she advanced, slowly yet with 
graceful ease, the following inoffensive words, sung by one to the accom- 
paniment of vibrating strings, indicated the nature of her welcome : 

Seated on the east bank of the Ch’hang river, 

I tuned my lute into accord with its dark and sombre waters ; 

But presently the sun appearing every ripple sparkled like a flashing jewel, 

And my glad fingers swept the cords in unison. 
So when this heaven-sent one approaches all sad and funereal thoughts are banished. 
And my transported heart emits a song of gladness. 


‘‘ The time for such palatable expressions of opinion is, alas, withheld,” 
remarked Chou, as Yan stood hopefully before her. “‘ The calamitous 
Ah-mong has brought things to a sharply-pointed edge among our several 
destinies and the future is obscure.” 


‘So long as our mutual affection thrives no time can be otherwise than — 


bright,” replied the scholar. 

“From a poetical angle that cannot be gainsayed,” admitted Chou. 
“None the less truly is it written, ‘Even flowers turn their faces from 
the sun that sets,’ and my revered father is, after all, semi-human.” 

““ Are then the feet of the profound Kuo Tsun’s regard still reversed in 
my direction ? ” 

‘““ Detestable as the admission is, your imperishable Treatise on the 
Constituents of Voidness is his daily execration,” acknowledged Chou. 
‘““ From this cause a line of dissimulation has necessarily arisen, and the 
one whom we are now discussing regards you merely as a studious 
anchoret, instead of a rival philosopher of dangerously advanced views.” 

““ How then— ?”’ began Yan, but Chou interposed her efficient voice. 


“The situation has slipped somewhat from its appointed base,” she _ 


explained, ‘‘ and the commonplace strategy by which I sought to entice his 
esteem in your direction has taken a devious bend.”’ Ina few well-arranged 
words the versatile maiden disclosed the unrolling of events, adding, 
“Foiled in his besotted might the intolerant Ah-mong now kowtows to the 
requirement of a no-less grasping strategy. He has sent a written message of 
contrition to the all-wise of my noble line, admitting that his punishment 
was just but holding him to the promise by which he may yet acquire me.” 

At the mention of his low-conditioned rival’s name, Yan could not 
restrain a gesture of dignified contempt. 

‘“‘ Admittedly Ah-mong’s mouth is large,” he declared, ‘‘ but the seat 
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of his intellect, if indeed it has not completely shrivelled up, must be 
stunted in the extreme and of less than average quality. Furthermore, so 
corrupt is his daily life that, even on the most lenient scale, it can have very 
little longer now to run, while the greater likelihood is that a large adverse 
balance will have to be expiated by his weak-kneed descendants and all 
those connected with his effete stock.”’ 

““ In what way is this—this doubtless just punishment incurred and how 
will it affect the lesser persons of his household ? ” demanded Chou, with 
a manifest solicitude that Yan was too high-minded to impugn. 

‘* Besides his ordinary crimes,” he replied, “‘ Ah-mong is known to do 
things of which a strict account is kept. ‘These are punished by shortening 
his span of life here on earth before he goes to the Upper Air, where he will 
atone for the more serious offences. Thus he has been seen to point re- 
peatedly at rainbows, to tread on grain destined for food, to annoy working 
bees, and to cook his rice, when pressed for time, over unclean sticks. 
In the extremity of danger he hisses noisily between his teeth and he has an 
offensive: habit of spitting up at shooting stars. Taking one thing with 
another, his end may come at any moment.” 

“Yet if in the meanwhile he conforms to the imposed condition and 
procures the comb of silver light, how regrettable would be this one’s 
plight !’’ exclaimed Chou, restraining with some difficulty an impulse 
to breathe out her sentiments more forcibly. 

“‘ Set your mind at rest on that score,” replied Yan with ready confi- 
dence. “An obvious solution presents itself to one of philosophical 
detachment. This obscure person will himself bear off the stipulated 
spoil, anticipate the sluggish-hearted Mong, and then, despite the shadow 
of his inimitable theme, hold your honourable unnamed to the performance 
of his iron word.” 

“That would certainly smooth out the situation appreciably,” agreed 
Chou with more composure. “‘ But how shall you”’—thus corroding doubts 
again assailed her—‘‘ being small and badly-nurtured, as well as unskilled 
in the proficiency of arms, succeed where the redoubtable Ah-mong 
falters >?” 

“It is a mistake to judge the contents from the size and fabric of the 
vessel,”’ declared the one who made reply ; “ nor is the assurance of the 
branded label always above corruption.” 

“Your whisper,” admitted Chou with inoffensive tact, “is more far- 
reaching than the vindictive outlaw’s loudest summons. Yet has it not been 
written, ‘ Beggars point the way to fortune ’?”’ 

‘“ Not less aptly does the saying run, ‘ No stream is mighty at its source’,”’ 
Yan made rejoinder. “‘ Let mere misgivings fade. One who has brought 
down to you a diadem of stars to set upon your brow ”’—in this expressive 
way he indicated the string of poems extolling Chou’s perfection that hung 
about his stinted cell—‘‘ is scarcely prone to tremble at the thought of 
ravishing the moon to deck your floating hair.” 

“It is enough to have reached this apex,” confessed Chou as she 
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listened to Yan’s discriminating tribute ; ‘“‘ for my unworthy name will 
shine by the pure light of your renown for ever. I am a queen upon a 
golden throne and the people of the earth will bow down before my 
glory.” 

At an early gong-stroke of the following day, after performing his 
simple Rites, Yan took up his staff and set forth on a journey. Distantly 
related to him by an obscure tie, there lived in a cave among the higher 
Quang-ling mountains an elderly astronomer, Cheng his name and his 
house the reputable one of Chang, who had chosen that barren and austere 
retreat out of a painstaking resolve to miss no portent in the starry sphere. 
To consult this profound recluse was now Yan’s object, for who could 
advise him better than one who had spent the fullness of his life in watching 
the movements of the Inner and the Outer Upper Paths and the ever- 
shifting flux of the Beyond? As he passed Ah-mong’s stronghold that 
truculent leper himself appeared upon his rugged tower and began to whet 
his great two-handed sword meaningly upon a marble hone, purposely 
throwing the drip in Yan’s direction. To this insult the scholar replied 
with a suitably-barbed apophthegm, but beyond this they ignored each 
other’s presence. 

Chang Cheng received his kinsman gladly and set out a choicer suffici- 
ency of food and wine than was his own abstemious custom. For some time 
their conversation was restricted to a well-kept-up exchange of compli- 
ments, but gradually the visitor introduced the subject of his ambition. 
When he fully understood what was required of him Cheng’s face altered 
somewhat, but he betrayed no resentment. 

“In temporal matters involving force or strategy it is this one’s habit 
to be guided almost wholly by the wisdom of misshapen Mow, the dwarf 
who waits upon his person,’ he remarked. ‘‘ Retire now to your inner 
recess of the cave and when the pigmy alluded to returns from gathering 
herbs some scheme advancing your felicity may be propounded. In the 
meanwhile—prosperity, and an absence of dragon-dreams from about 
your couch, attend you ! ” 

‘““ May the planets weave the lucky sign above your virtuous head!” 
replied Yan with equal aptness, as he lay down upon the floor. Weary © 
as he was with the long exertion of the day, thoughts of Chou and of the 
great enterprise upon which his feet had entered kept him for many - 
gong-strokes from floating off into the middle air, but as long as he remained 
awake whenever he raised his head he could hear the distant murmur of 
thoughtful voices as Chang Cheng and the gnomish Mow discussed the 
means of his advancement. 

The next morning Yan would have questioned Chang Cheng as to the 
outcome of the discourse, but the astronomer parried the enquiry with a 
ready saying. 

““ He who can predict winning numbers has no need to let off crackers ’,” 
he made reply. “‘ What we shall offer for your enlargement will be dis- 
played at the proper moment.” 
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“ If it is not inopportune I should like to exchange greetings with one 
whose cunning stands so high in your esteem,”’ said Yan. “‘ Will the dwarf 
Mow presently appear ? ” 

“He has set out upon a distant journey,’ 
“ Now that the light is here let us go forth.” 

He led the way across the mountains, avoiding the path by which Yan 
had come, and soon they were in a hidden valley, between two projecting 
crags. 

“These two rocks have been called Jin and Neu for a certain reason,” 
remarked the astronomer, stopping midway through the ravine, and 
searching the stunted growth around his feet. ‘‘ Formerly a learned 
sorcerer lived about this spot, but he was changed into a rivulet by an even 
stronger power whom he had rashly challenged.” 

“Doubtless in a modified way he can still disclose his wisdom?” 
suggested Yan. 

“For a time he did so and the spot had some renown, but during 
an excessive drought the well-spring of his being dried up and nothing 
now remains of him. He left a pair of magic iron sandals, however, with 
the message that whoever could wear them would get his heart’s 
desire.” 

“Was the accommodating prediction verified ?”’ enquired Yan, with 
heightened interest. 

“It has never yet been put to the corroding test. Of those who tried to 
profit by the charm many were unable to don the gear at all, and of those 
who could none was successful in moving from the spot. Therein the 
requirement failed.” 

“* Tf it is not taking up too much of your meritorious time, I would gladly 
make the essay,” declared the student. “ Priceless as your help will be it 
is as well to remember the saying, ‘ Do not carry all your meat held on one 
skewer ’.”” 

“It is for that very reason that I have brought you to this forgotten 
place,” replied Chang Cheng. “ Here are the sandals lying among the 
brake ; it only remains for you to justify your boldness.”’ 

Yan knelt beside the iron shoes, and with some exertion adjusted his 
feet to their proportions. The astronomer meanwhile lent his aid, and at a 
certain point he bent down and pressed the fastenings of the sandals in a 
special manner. This done he stood aside. 

“The omens of success are not wanting,” exclaimed Yan, standing 
- upright, but remaining on the spot. “ Yet so far my self-willed limbs 
betray my exalted spirit.” 

“That is not to be wondered at, seeing that the iron rings, now inex- 
tricably fixed about your feet, are chained to the rocks Jin and Neu, one 
on either side,” replied Chang Cheng, speaking in an altered voice. ‘“‘ The 
time has now arrived when sincerity may prevail and subterfuge be 
banished. ‘This design to bind the planets to your purpose, O short- 
sighted Yan, is a menace to the orderly precision of the Paths, and it cannot 


bd 


replied the other evasively. 
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be endured. Desist you shall, either by force or by entering into a bond 
pledging your repose, and the repose of the one whom you most covet, 
throughout futurity.” 

‘That oath will never be exacted, thou detestable Chang Cheng! ” 
cried Yan, straining at his chains. “ Is this then the hospitality of the house 
of Chang, that was a kennel in the courtyard of my forebearers’ palace ? 
Or do malignant changelings haunt the Quang-ling heights ? ” 

“Tt is better to destroy a shrub than to mutilate a tree,” stubbornly 
maintained Chang Cheng, but he kept his face averted from that time 
onwards. ‘‘ However, as it is truly said, ‘ If there is meat at one end of a 
boar there are sharp tusks at the other,’ and so long as you reject the 
pacific course there still remains the coercive.”’ With these insatiable words 
the perfidious astronomer took from beneath his cloak a cake of paste and 
a jar of water, and placed them on an adjacent rock. ‘“‘ From time to time 
further sustenance will be provided, and when you are ready to bring your 
weak-eyed period of restraint to an accommodating close a pacific sign will 
not find me hard-stomached. May the All-knowing lead your feet to 
wisdom.” 

‘‘ May the destinies guide you even on the edge of a yawning chasm,” 
responded Yan, with absent-minded courtesy, though on recalling what 
had passed he added, “‘ and also over.” | 

In such a manner the inoffensive student Yan came to be abandoned 
in a narrow pass among the desolate Quang-ling mountains, with the 
noon-tide sun sapping the inner source of his nutrition. Resolved never 
to relinquish the hope of procuring that which alone would enable him to 
claim Chou’s fulfilment, the likelihood of remaining chained to two massive 
rocks to the end of all time did not seem to be a far-distant one. Presently, 
his thirst having become intolerable, he began to drag his reluctant fetters 
towards the place on which his food was spread, when for the first time 
the deep-laid malice of the offensive plot revealed itself. Thrust how he 
would, the rock was a full half-score of paces still beyond his reach. 

In setting forth the exploits of Yan towards the attainment of peerless 
Chou, later historians have relied on a variety of excuses, some even | 
describing the exact Forces that lent him their aid. Yet this should be | 
deemed superfluous, for putting aside the protecting spirits of his devoted 
ancestors (who would naturally assist in a matter affecting the continuance | 
of their line), the outcome was one of logical conclusion. Yan’s determina- 
tion to avail himself of the challenge ruling Chou’s disposal was unbending 
and sincere ;_to’do so it was necessary that he should remain in a condition 
of ordinary existence ; and in order to sustain life food and drink were 
essential to his being. . . . Towards sunset Yan stretched out his hand 
and drank and ate, for by the tenacity of his purpose he had plucked up 
Jin and Neu from their rooted fastness and drawn them at his need. 

The next morning he awoke encouraged and sustained. A renewed 
adequacy of food and water had been placed there in the night, but at a yet 
greater distance from him than the other. By the time that the heat of the 
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day was at its full Yan had reached this also, nor was the exertion so 
strenuous as before. 

For a period of which no exact record has come down, Yan continued 
chained within the valley of the rocks, and during the whole of that time of 
inauspicious trial the false-hearted Cheng did not disclose his two-headed 
face. Yet no day passed without bringing its sufficiency of food, but each 
time with labour of obtaining it increased, until Yan had to traverse 
the entire space of the ravine. This he could at length achieve with con- 
temptuous ease. 

When there was no greater test of endurance to which Yan could be there 
submitted, Chang Cheng one day appeared suddenly before him. Already 
Yan had striven to escape out of the valley, to confront that most perfidious 
kinsman eye to eye, but the ill-arranged protrusion of his prison walls had 
thrown back his most stubborn efforts. Now with the thwarter of his 
ambitions and the holder of the key of his release almost within his grasp 
a more concentrated range of the emotions lent a goad to his already 
superhuman power, and with a benumbing cry of triumph Yan gathered 
together his strength and launched himself in Chang Cheng’s direction. 
But in this he was, as the proverb has it, dining off fish for which he had yet 
to dig the bait, for with a vigour astonishing in one of his patriarchal cast the 
astronomer easily outdistanced him, and by his knowledge of the passes 
gained the upper peaks. Howbeit, Yan had thus reached a higher point 
along the outward path than he had ever before come to, and the noise of 
his progress, as he dragged Jin and Neu crashing from side to side and 
destroying in his wake, spread the rumour far and wide across the Province 
that the Hoang Ho had again burst through its banks in flood. 

After that, Chang Cheng frequently appeared at this or that spot of the 

valley, and Yan never failed to extend himself in furious pursuit. Each 
time he attained a higher level on the barren slopes enclosing him, but the 
- last peak ever defied his power. Observing this, the astronomer one day 
cast back an unbecoming word. Under the lash of this contumely Yan 
put forth a special effort and surmounted the final barrier. Outside he 
found Chang Cheng waiting for him with no diminution of his former 
friendship. 
__ “The moment has arrived when it is possible to throw aside the mask 
for ever,’ remarked the astronomer benignly. “The course of your 
preparation, Yan, has been intensive and compact, for in no other way was 
it possible for you to gain the necessary aptitude within a given time.” 

““ Revered !”’ exclaimed the student, recalling the many occasions on 
which the venerable must have suffered extremely in his dignity at the 
hands of the pursuit. ‘‘ Can it be—?” 

““ Our troubles are shallow ; our felicities deep-set ’,”’ replied the other, 
tactfully reversing the adage for Yan’s assurance, “‘ and in contemplating 
your spreading band of sons I shall have my full reward. When I have 
removed your shackles be guarded in what you do, for the least upward 
movement will certainly carry you out of sight into the above.” 
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“‘ Has not the hour arrived when I may put my presumptuous boldness 
to the test ?’ enquired Yan. 

‘Tt will do so at a certain instant of the night, for then only, out of the 
millenaries of time, all the conjunctions will be propitious. Should you 
fail then through instability of mind or tenuity of will, demons could not 

reserve you.” 

‘‘ Should I fall short in so unflattering a manner,” replied Yan capably, 
‘““T would not preserve myself, for all hope of possessing Chou would 
thereby have faded. Yet out of your complicated familiarity with the 
heavens would it not be possible to indicate some, as it were, sharp-pointed 
ends for guidance ? ” 

“There are no abbreviated ways across in the infinite,” replied the 
profound, pointing. “‘ There wheels the shifting target of your adventurous 
flight, and should you miss the mark your fall into the Lower Void willfbe _ 
definite and headlong. Now wrap your inner fibre round my words, for 
when you wing your upward track through space the rush of wind and the 
shrieks of adverse Forces will be so marrow-freezing that all thoughts 
which are not being resolutely held will be blown out of your mind.” 

‘Proceed, esteemed,” encouraged Yan. ‘‘ My ears stand widely open.” 

‘“‘ When you take your skyward leap from off this plateau my staff will 
guide your initial course. If your heart is sincere and your endurance fixed 
the momentum will carry you into the Seventh Zonal Path whence your 
drift will be ever upwards. Speak to none whom you encounter there.” 

“Yet should I be questioned by one who seems to have authority ? ” 

‘““In that case your reply will be, ‘I bear the sword of Fung,’ as you 
press on.”’ . 

““ The reference to a sword being doubtless an allusive one,” suggested 
Yan, with a diffident glance at his shortcoming side. 

Chang Cheng moved his shoulders somewhat, though the gesture was 
too slight to convey actual impatience, and he raised a beckoning hand. 

“‘ At a convenient break in the instruction it was this ill-balanced one’s 
purpose to disclose the point,” he remarked concisely. ‘‘ However, for 
strictly literary exigencies yours is doubtless the better moment. Let the 
dwarf Mow appear.” \ 

“I obey, high excellence,’ was the response. ‘“‘ Here is the sword, 
indomitable Yan.” 

Yan took the weapon that the gnome had brought and balanced it upon 
his hand before he slung it. Of imperishable metal it was three-and-thirty 
li in length and three across, and had both an upper and an under edge for 
thrusting. The handle was of brass. 

‘“‘ T have somewhere seen the dual of this before,”’ thought Yan aloud. 
“Yet few warriors have come my way.” 

“It was formerly the sword of that Ah-mong who lived in a strong 
tower above the Ch’hang river, being both the secret of his power and the 
nee of his confidence that he should achieve the test,” explained Chang 

eng. 
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“‘'That accounts for much that was hitherto obscure,” admitted Yan, 
and he would have enquired further, but the astronomer’s poise did not 
entice discussion. 

‘‘ The instant presses on when you must make the cast,’’ declared the 
latter person, closely watching the movements of the Paths through the 
medium of a hollow tube. “ ‘The Ram’s Horn has now risen and lying off 
its sharper end there winks a yellow star. Mark that star well.” 

“I have so observed it,”’ declared the student. 

“* That is the Eye of Hwang, the Evening Star, and on it your right foot 
must come to rest. For the grounding of your left you must take Pih, 
the Morning Star, for that conjunction alone will form the precise equili- 
brium on which success will hang. Now gird yourself well and free your 
mind of all retarding passions.” 

“I call upon the revered shades of my imperishable ancestors to rally 
to my cause,” exclaimed Yan boldly. ‘‘ Let none refrain.” 

Chang Cheng indicated that the moment had arrived and held his staff 
at the directing angle. Mow, who knew the secret of the clasp, cast off the 
shackles. Then Yan, gathering together the limits of his power, struck 
the ground a few essaying beats and fearlessly cleft upwards. Freed of the 
clog of Jin and Neu there was no boundary to his aspiration, and he sang a 
defiant song as he spied the converging lines of spirits string out to meet 
his coming. When he looked back the earth was a small pale star between 
his ankles. 

The details of Yan’s passage through the Middle Space would fill seven 
unassuming books, written in the most laborious style, but wherein would 
Chou reside ? One only spoke of her—Ning, who with a flaming faggot 
at his tail, as the Supreme had ordered, was threading his tormented path 
among the Outer Limits. Ning had the memory still of when he dropped 
to earth to become enamoured of the slave-girl Hia, and as he shot past 
- Yan he threw back a word of greeting, and would have liked to have Chou’s 
allurement described in each particular. Let it suffice that ‘ Between He 
and Ho,’ as the proverb goes, Yan gained his celestial foothold and bending 
forward cut with the sword of Fung what he deemed a sufficiency out of the 
roundness of the moon. As he withdrew a shutter was thrown open and a 
creature of that part looked forth. 

“* What next ! ”’ exclaimed the Being rancorously, when he saw what Yan 
had taken. ‘“ Truly does this transcend the outside confine! Is itnot enough 
that for a wholly illusory crime this hard-striving demon is condemned 
to live upon an already inadequate sphere and burnish its unappetising 
face for the guidance of a purblind race of misbegotten earthlings ? ”’ 

“* There will be so much the less for you to keep polished then,” replied 
Yan competently. ‘‘ Farewell, moon-calf. I bear the sword of Fung.” 

‘““ May it corrode the substance of the hand that holds it !”’ retorted 
the other, with an extreme absence of the respectful awe which Yan had 
relied upon the charm producing. “ Hear a last word, thou beetle-thing : 
that once in each period of measured time I will so turn this lantern which 
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I serve that all may see the havoc you have wrought, and suffering the loss 
of light thereby will execrate your name for ever.”’ 

Yan would have framed an equally contumacious parting had the time 
at his disposal been sufficient, but remembering Chang Cheng’s warning 
and his design being now accomplished, he turned and set a downward 
course back again to earth. 

His purpose would have been to embrace the astronomer affection- 
ately, but owing to some deflection which lay outside his sphere of control, 
he found himself transported to the region of his own penurious 
dwelling. As he neared it he saw Kuo Tsun, who led Chou by the hand, 
approaching. . 

“To confess a former error is but a way of saying that exactness now 
prevails beneath one’s housetop,” remarked the philosopher, auspiciously. 
‘““OQwing to the misreading of an obscure symbol this deficient person 
had hastily assumed that matter originally began as Everything and would 
ultimately resolve itself into Nothing. He now perceives, on a closer 
perusal of your inspired thesis, that its first principle was Voidity and that 
the determinate consummation will be a state of Allness. In addition to 
being a profound thinker you have competently performed an exacting 
test.””’, Here Kuo Tsun pushed Chou slightly forward. ‘“ ‘Take, therefore, 
the agreed but wholly inadequate reward.” 

“Yet, munificence,” urged Yan diffidently, “‘ this meagre hut— ” 

‘“ All that has been suitably provided for by the justice-loving System 
under which we live,” replied Kuo Tsun. “ During your absence the 
decayed Ah-mong has Passed Beyond, and as he was a person of notoriously 
corrupt views I invoked my own authority as District Censor to depossess 
his band and to transfer your Ancestral Tablets to his tower.” 

“Tt is well said, “ The Destinies arrange, but under our benevolent 
government all must help themselves’, commented Yan after he had 
suitably acknowledged Kuo Tsun’s undoubted service. “ Yet what was 
the nature of Ah-mong’s Out-passing ? ” 

‘ An element of vagueness shrouds the incident,”’ confessed Kuo Tsun. 
“It is whispered that a mysterious Being appeared among the gang and 


proving his authority by the precision of his knowledge enticed Ah-mong 


with the promise of a certain way to gain his end. This consisted of a 


stupendous javelin, having bamboo cords attached, with which it was pro- | 


posed to transfix the great sky light and draw it down to earth. In the end 


the contrivance proved so unwieldy that the cloven-footed outlaw fell upon — 


its point from off his lofty tower, when there was none but the Being near. 
Thus and thus— ” 

‘This concerns Mow, the subtle dwarf,” thought Yan, but he said 
nothing then, being desirous of keeping the full recital until he could com- 
pose it as a song, to give Chou gladness at some winter fire. He had, 
ee arranged an opening antithesis when Kuo Tsun’s voice recalled 

im. 
‘By a complexity of circumstances, rare in this belated person’s 
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experience of the Province, very little appears to be wanting to create a 
scene of ideal felicity,” the venerable sage was remarking. “ The Ch’hang 
river, for probably the first time in history, is neither in flood nor completely 
evaporated ; an almost poetical verdure has suddenly appeared where no 
vegetation was ever known before ;_ several of the rarer kinds of feathered 
creatures have raised their harmonious voices, and now and then it is quite 
possible to see the great grandfather of the sky above the mists. If only a 
company of musicians could be inspired— ” 

Even as he spoke a band of village dwellers of the younger sort began to 
pass that way. The maidens carried ropes of flowers which they had 
gathered at some toil, but many of the most powerful of the other kind 
had iron gongs, and hollow metal tubes, sonorous ducks and fish of wood or 
stone, and a variety of implements capable of producing sound, with which 
they beguiled the time. Chou’s many-sided interest in the welfare of all 
had raised her in their esteem and Yan’s unassuming virtuous life was a 
byword far and wide. When the leaders of the band grasped how the 
position stood they covered the two with whose involvements this 
threadbare narrative has largely been concerned with sprays and garlands 
and set out with them upon a joyful path, the minstrels, urged to a more 
tenacious vigour, leading the way. Thus, at the conclusion of their 
exacting trial, Yan and peerless Chou were brought in some triumph to the 
strong tower of the turbulent Ah-mong that was henceforth to be their 
home. 

For several aeons after these commonplace events the comb was a 
venerated relic among the descendants of Yan and Chou, but during the 
insurrections of a later age it passed into undiscriminating hands, and 
being then much worn and broken it was thrown aside as useless. It fell 
in the Province of Kan Su and became the Yue-kwang range. It is for this 
reason that the upper peaks and passes of those sacred heights are always 
clothed with brightness, while at certain periods of the year the lustre they 
reflect equals the splendour of the great sky light itself. 
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THE MAN WHO LOVED ISLANDS 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


HERE was a man who loved islands. He was born on one, but 
it didn’t suit him, as there were too many other people on it, 
besides himself. He wanted an island all of his own: not 
necessarily to be alone on it, but to make it a world of his own. 

An island, if it is big enough, is no better than a continent. It has to be 
really quite small, before it feels like an island ;. and this story will show 
how tiny it has to be, before you can presume to fill it with your own 
personality. 

Now circumstances so worked out, that this lover of islands, by the time 
he was thirty-five, actually acquired an island of his own. He didn’t own 
it as freehold property, but he had a ninety-nine years lease of it, which, 
as far as a man and an island are concerned, is as good as everlasting. 
Since, if you are like Abraham, and want your offspring to be numberless 
as the sands of the sea-shore, you don’t choose an island to start breeding 
on. Too soon there would be overpopulation, overcrowding, and slum 
conditions. Which is a horrid thought, for one who loves an island for its 
insulation. No, an island is a nest which holds one egg, and one only. 
This egg is the islander himself. 

The island acquired by our potential islander was not in the remote 
oceans. It was quite near at home, no palm trees nor boom of surf on the 
reef, nor any of that kind of thing; but a good solid dwelling-house, rather 
gloomy, above the landing place, and beyond, a small farm-house with 
sheds, and a few outlying fields. Down on the little landing-bay were three 
cottages in a row, like coastguards’ cottages, all neat and whitewashed. 

What could be more cosy and home-like? It was four miles if you 
walked all round your island, through the gorse and the blackthorn bushes, 
above the steep rocks of the sea and down in the little glades where the 
primroses grew. If you walked straight over the two humps of hills, the 
length of it, through the rocky fields where the cows lay chewing, and 
through the rather sparse oats, on into the gorse again, and so to the low cliffs’ 


edge, it took you only twenty minutes. And when you came to the edge, | 


you could see another, bigger island lying beyond. But the sea was between 
you and it. And as you returned over the turf where the short, downland 


cowslips nodded, you saw to the east still another island, a tiny one this | 
time, like the calf of the cow. This tiny island also belonged to the © 


islander. 

Thus it seems that even islands like to keep each other company. 

Our islander loved his island very much. In early spring, the little 
ways and glades were a snow of blackthorn, a vivid white among the 
Celtic stillness of close green and grey rock, blackbirds calling out in the 
whiteness their first long, triumphant calls. After the blackthorn and the 
nestling primroses came the blue apparition of hyacinths, like elfin 
lakes and slipping sheets of blue, among the bushes and under the glade of 
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trees. And many birds with nests you could peep into, on the island all 
your own. Wonderful what a great world it was ! 

Followed summer, and the cowslips gone, the wild roses faintly fragrant 
through the haze. There was a field of hay, the fox-gloves stood looking 
down. In a little cove, the sun was on the pale granite where you bathed, 
and the shadow was in the rocks. Before the mist came stealing, and you 
went home through the ripening oats, the glare of the sea fading from the 
high air as the fog-horn started to moo on the other island. And then the 
sea-fog went, it was autumn, the oat-sheaves lying prone, the great moon, 
another island, rose golden out of the sea, and rising higher, the world of 
the sea was white. 

So autumn ended with rain, and winter came, dark skies and dampness 
and rain, but rarely frost. The island, your island, cowered dark, holding 
away from you. You could feel, down in the wet, sombre hollows, the 
resentful spirit coiled upon itself, like a wet dog coiled in gloom, or a snake 
that is neither asleep nor awake. Then in the night, when the wind left off 
blowing in great gusts and volleys, as at sea, you felt that your island was a 
universe, infinite and old as the darkness ; not an island at all, but an 
infinite dark world where all the souls from all the other bygone nights 
lived on, and the infinite distance was near. 

Strangely, from your little island in space, you were gone forth into the 
dark, great realms of time, where all the souls that never die veer and swoop 
on their vast, strange errands. The little earthly island has dwindled, 
like a jumping-off place, into nothingness, for you have jumped off, you 
know not how, into the dark wide mystery of time, where the past is vastly 
alive, and the future is not separated off. 

This is the danger of becoming an islander. When, in the city, you 
wear your white spats and dodge the traffic with the fear of death down your 
spine, then you are quite safe from the terrors of infinite time. The 
moment is your little islet in time, it is the spatial universe that careers 
round you. 

But once isolate yourself on a little island in the sea of space, and the 
moment begins to heave and expand in great circles, the solid earth is 
gone, and your slippery, naked dark soul finds herself out in the timeless 
world, where the chariots of the so-called dead dash down the old streets 
of centuries, and souls crowd on the footways that we, in the moment, 
call bygone years. The souls of all the dead are alive again, and pulsating 
actively around you. You are out in the other infinity. 

Something of this happened to our islander. Niece. “ feelings ” 
came upon him, that he wasn’t used to; strange awarenesses of old, 
far-gone men, and other influences ; men of Gaul, with big moustaches, 
who had been on his island, and had vanished from the face of it, but not 
out of the air of night. They were there still, hurtling their big, violent, 
unseen bodies through the night. And there were priests, with golden 
knives and mistletoe ; then other priests with a crucifix; then pirates 
with murder on the sea. 
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Our islander was uneasy. He didn’t believe, in the daytime, in any of 
this nonsense. But at night it just was so. He had reduced himself to a 
single point in space, and, a point being that which has neither length nor 
breadth, he had to step off it into somewhere else. Just as you must step 
into the sea, if the waters wash your foothold away, so he had, at night, to 
step off into the otherworlds of undying time. 

He was uncannily aware, as he lay in the dark, that the blackthorn grove 
that seemed a bit uncanny even in the realm of space and day, at night was 
crying with old men of an invisible race, around the altar stone. What 
was a ruin under the hornbeam trees by day, was a moaning of blood- 
stained priests with crucifixes, on the ineffable night. What was a cave 
and a hidden beach between coarse rocks, became in the invisible dark the 
purple-lipped imprecation of pirates. 

To escape any more of this sort of awareness, our islander daily concen- 
trated upon his material island. Why should it not be the Happy Isle at 
last ? Why not the last small isle of the Hesperides, the perfect place, all 
filled with his own gracious, blossom-like spirit ? A minute world of pure 
perfection, made by man, himself. 

He began, as we begin all our attempts to regain Paradise, by spending 
money. ‘The old, semi-feudal dwelling-house he restored, let in more light, 
put clear lovely carpets on the floor, clear, flower-petal curtains at the 
sullen windows, and wines in the cellars of rock. He brought over a buxom 
housekeeper from the world, and a soft-spoken, much-experienced butler. 
These too were to be islanders. | 

In the farm-house he put a bailiff, with two farm-hands. There were 
Jersey cows, tinkling a slow bell, among the gorse. There was a call to 
meals at midday, and the peaceful smoking of chimneys at evening, when 
rest descended. . 

A jaunty sailing-boat with a motor accessory rode in the shelter in th 
bay, just below the row of three white cottages. There was also a little 
yawl, and two row-boats drawn up on the sand. A fishing net was drying 
on its supports, a boat-load of new white planks stood criss-cross, a woman 
was going to the well with a bucket. 

In the end cottage lived the skipper of the yacht, and his wife and son. 
He was a man from the other, large island, at home on this sea. Every | 
fine day he went out fishing, with his son, every fair day there was fresh 
fish on the island. 

In the middle cottage lived an old man and wife, a very faithful couple. 
The old man was a carpenter, and man of many jobs. He was always 
working, always the sound of his plane or his saw ; lost in his work, he 
was another kind of islander. 

In the third cottage was a mason, a widower with a son and two 
daughters. With the help of his boy, this man dug ditches and built 
fences, raised buttresses and erected a new outbuilding, and hewed stone 
from the little quarry. One daughter worked at the big house. 

It was a quiet, busy little world. When the islander brought you over 
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as his guest, you met first the dark-bearded, thin, smiling skipper, Arnold, 
then his boy Charles. At the house, the smooth-lipped butler who had 
lived all over the world valeted you, and created that curious creamy- 
smooth, disarming sense of luxury around you which only a perfect and 
rather untrustworthy servant can create. He disarmed you and had you 
at his mercy. The buxom housekeeper smiled and treated you with the 
subtly respectful familiarity that is only dealt out to the true gentry. And 
the rosy maid threw a glance at you, as if you were very wonderful, coming 
from the great outer world. Then you met the smiling but watchful bailiff, 
who came from Cornwall, and the shy farm-hand from Berkshire, with his 
clean wife and two little children ; then the rather sulky farm-hand from 
Suffolk. The mason, a Kent man, would talk to you by the yard, if you let 
him. Only the old carpenter was gruff and elsewhere absorbed. 

Well then, it was a little world to itself, and everybody feeling very safe, 
and being very nice to you, as if you were really something special. But 
it was the islander’s world, not yours. He was the Master. The special 
smile, the special attention was to the Master. They all knew how well 
off they were. So the islander was no longer Mr. So-and-so. ‘To everyone 
on the island, even to you yourself, he was “ the Master.” 

Well, it was ideal. The Master was no tyrant. Ah no! He was a 
delicate, sensitive, handsome Master, who wanted everything perfect and 
everybody happy. Himself, of course, to be the fount of this happiness 
and perfection. 

But in his way, he was a poet. He treated his guests royally, his servants 
liberally. Yet he was shrewd, and very wise. He never came the boss over 
his people. Yet he kept his eye on everything, like a shrewd, blue-eyed 
young Hermes. And it was amazing what a lot of knowledge he had at 
hand. Amazing what he knew about Jersey cows, and cheese-making, 
ditching and fencing, flowers and gardening, ships and the sailing of ships. 
He was a fount of knowledge about everything, and this knowledge he 
imparted to his people in an odd, half-ironical, half-portentous fashion, 
as if he really belonged to the quaint, half-real world of the gods. - 

They listened to him with their hats in their hands. He loved white 
clothes ; or creamy white; and cloaks, and broad hats. So, in fine 
weather, the bailiff would see the elegant tall figure in creamy-white serge 
coming like some bird over the fallow, to look at the weeding of the turnips. 
Then there would be a doffing of hats, and a few minutes of whimsical, 
shrewd, wise talk, to which the bailiff answered admiringly, and the farm- 
hands listened in silent wonder, leaning on their hoes. The bailiff was 
almost tender, to the Master. 

Or, on a windy morning, he would stand with his cloak blowing in the 
sticky sea-wind, on the edge of the ditch that was being dug to drain a little 
swamp, talking in the teeth of the wind to the man below, who looked up at 
him with steady and inscrutable eyes. 

Or at evening in the rain he would be seen hurrying across the yard, 
the broad hat turned against the rain. And the farm-wife would hurriedly 
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exclaim: ‘‘ The Master! Get up John, and clear him a place on the sofa.” 
And then the door opened, and it was a cry of : “‘ Why of all things, if it 
isn’t the Master! Why, have ye turned out then of a night like this, to 
come across to the like of we ?”’ And the bailiff took his cloak, and the 
farm-wife his hat, the two farm-hands drew their chairs to the back, he 
sat on the sofa and took a child up near him. He was wonderful with 
children, talked to them simply wonderful, made you think of Our Saviour 
Himself, said the woman. 

He was always greeted with smiles, and the same peculiar deference, 
as if he were a higher, but also frailer being. They handled him almost 
tenderly, and almost with adulation. But when he left, or when they spoke 
of him, they had often a subtle, mocking smile on their faces. There was 
no need to be afraid of “ the Master.” Just let him have his own way. 
Only the old carpenter was sometimes sincerely rude to him; so he didn’t 
care for the old man. 

It is doubtful whether any of them really liked him, man to man, or 
even woman to man. But then it is doubtful if he really liked any of them, 
as man to man, or man to woman. He wanted them to be happy, and the 
little world to be perfect. But anyone who wants the world to be perfect 
must be careful not to have real likes and dislikes. A general goodwill is 
all you can afford. 

The sad fact is, alas, that general goodwill is always felt as something of 
an insult, by the mere object of it ; and so it breeds a quite special brand 
of malice. Surely general goodwill is a form of egoism, that it should have 
such a result ! 

Our islander, however, had his own resources. He spent long hours 
in his library, for he was compiling a book of reference to all the flowers 
mentioned in the Greek and Latin authors. He was not a great classical 
scholar ; the usual public-school equipment. But there are such excellent 
translations nowadays. And it was so lovely, tracing flower after flower as it 
blossomed in the ancient world. 

So the first year on the island passed by. A great deal had been done. 
Now the bills flooded in, and the Master, conscientious in all things, 
began to study them. The study left him pale and breathless. He was not 
a rich man. He knew he had been making a hole in his capital, to get the 
island into running order. When he came to look, however, there was 
hardly anything left but hole. ‘Thousands and thousands of pounds had the’ 
island swallowed into nothingness. 

But surely the bulk of the spending was over! Surely the island would 
now begin to be self-supporting, even if it made no profit ! Surely he was 
safe. He paid a good many of the bills, and took a little heart. But he 
had had a shock, and the next year, the coming year, there must be economy, 
frugality. He told his people so, in simple and touching language. And 
they said: “‘ Why surely! Surely!” 

So, while the wind blew and the rain lashed outside, he would sit in his 
library with the bailiff over a pipe and a pot of beer, discussing farm 
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projects. He lifted his narrow handsome face, and his blue eye became 
dreamy. “ Whatawind!” It blew like cannon shots. He thought of his 
island, lashed with foam, and inaccessible, and he exulted. . . . No, he 
must not lose it. He turned back to the farm projects with the zest of 
genius, and his hands flicked white emphasis, while the bailiff intoned : 
xyes, oir! Yes, Sir! You’re right, Master !”’ 

But the man was hardly listening. He was looking at the Master’s blue 
lawn shirt and curious pink tie with the fiery red stone, at the enamel 
sleevelinks, and at the ring with the peculiar scarab. The brown searching 
eyes of the man of the soil glanced repeatedly over the fine, immaculate 
figure of the Master, with a sort of slow, calculating wonder. But if he 
happened to catch the Master’s bright, exalted glance, his own eye lit up 
with a careful cordiality and deference, as he bowed his head slightly. 

Thus between them they decided what crops should be sown, what 
fertilisers should be used in different places, which breed of pigs should be 

‘imported, and which line of turkeys. That is to say, the bailiff, by con- 
tinually cautiously agreeing with the Master, kept out of it, and let the 
young man have his own way. 

The Master knew what he was talking about. He was brilliant at grasp- 
ing the gist of a book, and knowing how to apply his knowledge. On the 
whole, his ideas were sound. The bailiff even knew it. But in the man of the 
the soil there was no answering enthusiasm. ‘The brown eyes smiled their 
cordial deference, but the thin lips never changed. ‘The Master pursed his 
own flexible mouth in a boyish versatility, as he cleverly sketched in his 
ideas to the other man, and the bailiff made eyes of admiration, but in his 
heart he was not attending, he was only watching the Master as he would 
have watched a queer, caged animal, quite without sympathy, not 
implicated. 

So, it was settled, and the Master rang for Elvery, the butler, to bring a 
sandwich. He, the Master, was pleased. ” The butlér saw it, and came back 
with anchovy and ham sandwiches, and a newly opened bottle of vermouth. 
There was always a newly opened bottle of something. 

It was the same with the mason. The Master and he discussed the 
drainage of a bit of land, and more pipes were ordered, more special bricks, 
more this, more that. 

Fine weather came at last; there was a little lull in the hard work on 
the island. The Master went for a short cruise in his yacht. It was not 
really a yacht, just a little bit of a thing. They sailed along the coast of the 
mainland, and put in at the ports. At every port some friend turned up, 
the butler made elegant little meals in the cabin. ‘Then the Master was in- 
vited to villas and hotels, his people disembarked him as if he were a prince. 

And oh! how expensive it turned out !_ He had to telegraph to the bank 
for money. And he went home again, to economise. 

The marsh-marigolds were~blazing in the little swamp wee the 
ditches were being dug for drainage. He almost regretted, now, the work 
in hand. The yellow beauties would not blaze again. 
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Harvest came, and a bumper crop. There must be a harvest-home 
supper. The long barn was now completely restored and added to. The 
carpenter had made long tables. Lanterns hung from the beams of the 
high-pitched roof. All the people of the island were assembled. The 
bailiff presided. It was a gay scene. 

Towards the end of the supper the Master, in a velvet jacket, appeared 
with his guests. Then the bailiff rose and proposed “ The Master ! 
Long life and health to the Master!” All the people drank the health 
with great enthusiasm and cheering. The Master replied with a little 
speech: They were on an island in a little world of their own. It de- 
pended on them all to make this world a world of true happiness and 
content. Each must do his part. He hoped he himself did what he could, 
for his heart was in his island, and with the people of his island. 

The butler responded: As long as the island had such a Master, it 
could not help but be a little heaven for all the people on it—This was 
seconded with virile warmth by the bailiff and the mason, the skipper 
was beside himself. Then there was dancing, the old carpenter was 
fiddler. 

But under all this, things were not well. The very next morning came 
the farm-boy to say that a cow had fallen over the cliff. The Master went 
to look. He peered over the not very high declivity, and saw her lying 
dead, on a green ledge under a bit of late-flowering broom. A beautiful, 
expensive creature, already looking swollen. But what a fool, to fall so 
unnecessarily ! 

It was a question of getting several men to haul her up the bank, and 
then of skinning and burying her. No one would eat the meat. How 
repulsive it all was ! 

This was symbolic of the island. As sure as the spirits rose in the 
human breast, with a movement of joy, an invisible hand struck male- 
volently out of the silence. There must not be any joy, nor even any quiet 
peace. A man broke a leg, another was crippled with rheumatic fever. 
The pigs had some strange disease. A storm drove the yacht on a rock. 
The mason hated the butler, and refused to let his daughter serve at the 
house. 

Out of the very air came a stony, heavy malevolence. The island itself 
seemed malicious. It would go on being hurtful and evil for weeks at a 


‘time. Then suddenly again one morning it would be fair, lovely as a_ 


morning in paradise, everything beautiful and flowing. And everybody 
would begin to feel a great relief, and a hope for happiness. 

Then as soon as the Master was opened out in spirit like an open 
flower, some ugly blow would fall. Somebody would send him an anony- 
mous note, accusing some other person on the island. Somebody else 
would come hinting things against one of his servants. 

“‘ Some folks think they’ve got an easy job out here, with all the pickings 
they make!” the mason’s daughter screamed at the suave butler, in the 
Master’s hearing. He pretended not to hear. 
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““My man says this island is surely one of the lean kine of Egypt, it 
would swallow a sight‘of money, and you’d never get anything back out of 
it,” confided the farm-hand’s wife to one of the Master’s visitors. 

The people were not contented. They were not islanders. ‘“‘ We feel 
we're not doing right by the children,” said those who had children. 
“We feel we’re not doing right by ourselves,” said those who had no 
children. And the various families fairly came to hate one another. 

Yet the island was so lovely. When there was a scent of honeysuckle 
and the moon brightly flickering down on the sea, then even the grumblers 
felt a strange nostalgia for it. It set you yearning, with a wild yearning ; 
perhaps for the past, to be far back in the mysterious past of the island, 
when the blood had a different throb. Strange floods of passion came over 
you, strange violent lusts and imaginations of cruelty. ‘The blood and the 
passion and the lust which the island had known. Uncanny dreams, 
half-dreams, half-evocated yearnings. 

The Master himself began to be a little afraid of his island. He felt 
here strange violent feelings he had never felt before, and lustful desires 
that he had been quite free from. He knew quite well now that his people 
didn’t love him at all. He knew that their spirits were secretly against him, 
malicious, jeering, envious, and lurking to down him. He became just as 
wary and secretive with regard to them. 

But it was too much. At the end of the second year, several departures 
took place. The housekeeper went. The Master always blamed self- 
important women most. The mason said he wasn’t going to be monkeyed 
about any more, so he took his departure, with his family. ‘The rheumatic 
farm-hand left. 

And then the year’s bills came in, the Master made up his accounts. 

In spite of good crops, the assets were ridiculous, against the spending. 
The island had again lost, not hundreds but thousands of pounds. It was 
incredible. But you simply couldn’t believe it ! Where had it all gone ? 
. The Master spent gloomy nights and days going through accounts in 
the library. He was thorough. It became evident, now the housekeeper 
had gone, that she had swindled him. Probably everybody was swindling 
him. But he hated to think it, so he put the thought away. 

He emerged, however, pale and hollow-eyed from his balancing of 
unbalanceable accounts, looking as if something had kicked him in the 
stomach. It was pitiable. But the money had gone, and there was an 
end of it. Another great hole in his capital. How could people be so 
heartless ? 

It couldn’t go on, that was evident. He would soon be bankrupt. 
He had to give regretful notice to his butler. He was afraid to find out 
how much his butler had swindled him. Because the man was such a 
wonderful butler, after all. And the farm-bailiff had to go. The Master 
had no regrets in that quarter. The losses on the farm had almost em- 
bittered him. 

The third year was spent in rigid cutting down of expenses. The 
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island was still mysterious and fascinating. But it was also treacherous 
and cruel, secretly, fathomlessly malevolent. In spite of all its fair show of 
white blossom and bluebells, and the lovely dignity of foxgloves bending 
their rose-red bells, it was your implacable enemy. 

With reduced staff, reduced wages, reduced splendour, the third year 
went by. But it was fighting against hope. The farm still lost a good deal. 
And once more, there was a hole in that remnant of capital. Another hole, 
in that which was already a mere remnant round the old holes. The island 
was mysterious in this also : it seemed to pick the very money out of your 
pocket, as if it were an octopus with invisible arms stealing from you in 
every direction. 

Yet the Master still loved it. But with a touch of rancour now. 

He spent, however, the second half of the fourth year intensely working 
on the mainland, to be rid of it. And it was amazing how difficult he 
found it, to dispose of an island. He had thought that everybody was 
pining for such an island as his ; but not at all. Nobody would pay any 
price for it. And he wanted now to get rid of it, as a man who wants a 
divorce at any cost. 

It was not till the middle of the fifth year that he transferred it, at a 
considerable loss to himself, to an hotel company who were willing to 
speculate in it. They were to turn it into a handy honeymoon-and-golf 
island. 

There, take that, island which didn’t know when it was well off ! Now 
be a honeymoon-and-golf island ! 


THE SECOND ISLAND. 


The islander had to move. But he was not going to the mainland. 
Oh no! He moved to the smaller island, which still belonged to him. 
And he took with him the faithful old carpenter and wife, the couple he 
never really cared for; also a widow and daughter, who had kept house 
for him the last year ; also an orphan lad, to help the old man. 

The small island was very small ; but being a hump of rock in the sea, 
it was bigger than it looked. There was a little track among the rocks and 
bushes, winding and scrambling up and down around the islet, so that it 
took you twenty minutes to do the circuit. It was more than you would 
have expected. 


Still, it was an island. The islander moved himself, with all his books, — 
into the common-place six-roomed house up to which you had to scramble | 
from the rocky landing-place. There were also two joined-together — 


cottages. The old carpenter lived in one, with his wife and the lad, the 
widow and daughter lived in the other. 

At last all was in order. The Master’s books filled two rooms. It was 
already autumn, Orion lifting out of the sea. And in the dark nights, the 
Master could see the lights on his late island, where the hotel company 
were entertaining guests who would advertise the new resort for honey- 
moon-golfers. 
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On his lump of rock, however, the Master was still master. He explored 
the crannies, the odd handbreadths of grassy level, the steep little cliffs 
where the last harebells hung, and the seeds of summer were brown above 
the sea, lonely and untouched. He peered down the old well. He ex- 
amined the stone pen where the pig had been kept. Himself, he had a 
goat. 

Yes, it was an island. Always, always, underneath among the rocks 
the Celtic sea sucked and washed and smote its feathery greyness. How 
many different noises of the sea! deep explosions, rumblings, strange 
long sighs and whistling noises; then voices, real voices of people 
clamouring as if they were in a market, under the waters: and again, 
the far-off ringing of a bell, surely an actual bell! then a tremendous 
trilling noise, very long and alarming, and an undertone of hoarse gasping. 
_ On this island there were no human ghosts, no ghosts of any ancient 
race. ‘The sea, and the spume and the weather, had washed them all out, 
washed them out, so there was only the sound of the sea itself, its own 
ghost, myriad-voiced, communing and plotting and shouting all winter 
long. And only the smell of the sea, with a few bristly bushes of gorse and 
coarse tufts of heather, among the grey, pellucid rocks, in the grey, more- 
pellucid air. The coldness, the greyness, even the soft, creeping fog of the 
sea, and the islet of rock humped up in it all, like the last point in space. 

Green star Sirius stood over the sea’s rim. The island was a shadow. 
Out at sea a ship showed small lights. Below, in the rocky cove, the row- 
boat and the motor-boat were safe. A light shone in the carpenter’s 
kitchen. That was all. 

Save, of course, that the lamp was lit in the house, where the widow 
was preparing supper, her daughter helping. The islander went in to his 
meal. Here he was no longer the Master, he was an islander again and he 
had peace. The old carpenter, the widow and daughter were all faithful- 
ness itself. "The old man worked while ever there was light to see, because 
he had a passion for work. The widow and her quiet, rather delicate 
daughter of thirty-three worked for the Master, because they loved looking 
after him, and they were infinitely grateful for the haven he provided 
them. But they didn’t call him “ the Master.” They gave him his name : 
“ Mr. Cathcart, Sir!” softly, and reverently. And he spoke back to them 
also softly, gently, like people far from the world, afraid to make a noise. 

The island was no longer a “ world.” It was a sort of refuge. The 
islander no longer struggled for anything. He had no need. It was as if 
he and his few dependants were a small flock of sea-birds alighted on this 
rock, as they travelled through space, and keeping together without a word. 
The silent mystery of travelling birds. 

He spent most of his day in his study. His book was coming along. 
The widow’s daughter could type out his manuscript for him, she was not 
uneducated. It was the one strange sound on the island, the typewriter. 
But soon even its spattering fitted in with the sea’s noises, and the wind’s. 

The months went by. The islander worked away in his study, the people 
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of the island went quietly about their concerns. The goat had a little black 
kid with yellow eyes. There were mackerel in the sea. The old man went 
fishing in the row-boat with the lad, when the weather was calm enough, 
they went off in the motor-boat to the biggest island for the post. And 
they brought supplies, never a penny wasted. And the days went by, and 
the nights, without desire, without ennui. 

The strange stillness from all desire was a kind of wonder to the islander. 
He didn’t want anything. His soul at last was still in him, his spirit was 
like a dim-lit cave under water, where strange sea-foliage expands upon 
the watery atmosphere, and scarcely sways, and a mute fish shadowily 
slips in and slips away again. All still and soft and uncrying, yet alive as 
rooted seaweed is alive. 

The islander said to himself: “ Is this happiness ?” He said to him- 
self: “I am turned into a dream. I feel nothing, or I don’t know what 
I feel. Yet it seems to me I am happy.” 

Only he had to have something upon which his mental activity could 
work. So he spent long, silent hours in his study, working not very fast, 
nor very importantly, letting the writing spin softly from him as if it were 
drowsy gossamer. He no longer fretted whether it were good or not, 
what he produced. He slowly, softly spun it like gossamer, and if it were 
to melt away as gossamer in autumn melts, he would not mind. It was 
only the soft evanescence of gossamy things which now seemed to him 
permanent. The very mist of eternity was in them. Whereas stone build- 
ings, cathedrals for example, seemed to him to howl with temporary resis- 
tance, knowing they must fall at last ; the tension of their long endurance 
seemed to howl forth from them all the time. 

Sometimes he went to the mainland and to the city. Then he went 
elegantly, dressed in the latest style, to his club. He sat in a stall at the 
theatre, he shopped in Bond Street. He discussed terms for publishing 
his book. But over his face was that gossamy look of having dropped out 
of the race of progress, which made the vulgar city people feel they had won 
it over him, and made him glad to go back to his island. 

He didn’t mind if he never published his book. The years were blending 
into a soft mist, from which nothing obtruded. Spring came. There 
was never a primrose on his island, but he found a winter-aconite. There 
were two little sprayed bushes of blackthorn, and some wind-flowers. 
He began to make a list of the flowers of his islet, and that was absorbing. | 
He noted a wild currant bush, and watched for the elder flowers on a 
stunted little tree, then for the first yellow rags of the broom, and wild. 
roses. Bladder campion, orchids, stitchwort, celandine, he was prouder 
of them than if they had been people on his island. When he came across 
the golden saxifrage, so inconspicuous in a damp corner, he crouched over’ 
it in a trance, he knew not for how long, looking at it. Yet it was nothing to 
look at. As the widow’s daughter found, when he showed it her. 

He had said to her, in real triumph. 

“I found the golden saxifrage this morning.” 
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The name sounded splendid. She looked at him with fascinated brown 
eyes, in which was a hollow ache that frightened him a little. 

“Did you, Sir? Is it a nice flower ? ” 

He pursed his lips and tilted his brows. 

“ Well—not showy exactly. [ll show it you if you like.” 

““ I should like to see it.” 

She was so quiet, so wistful. But he sensed in her a persistency which 
made him uneasy. She said she was so happy: really happy. She fol- 
lowed him quietly, like a shadow, on the rocky track where there was never 
room for two people to walk side by side. He went first, and could feel 
her there, immediately behind him, following so submissively, gloating 
on him from behind. 

It was a kind of pity for her which made him become her lover: though 
he never realised the extent of the power she had gained over him, and how 
she willed it. But the moment he had fallen, a jangling feeling came upon 
him, that it was all wrong. He felt a nervous dislike of her. He had not 
wanted it. And it seemed to him, as far as her physical self went, she had 
not wanted it either. It was just her will. He went away, and climbed at 
the risk of his neck down to a ledge near the sea. There he sat for hours, 
gazing all jangled at the sea, and saying miserably to himself: ‘ We 
didn’t want it. We didn’t really want it.” 

It was the automatism of sex that had caught him again. Not that he 
hated sex. He deemed it, as the Chinese do, one of the great life- 
mysteries. But it had become mechanical, automatic, and he wanted to. 
escape that. Automatic sex shattered him, and filled him with a sort of 
death. He thought he had come through, to a new stillness of desireless- 
ness. Perhaps beyond that, there was a new fresh delicacy of desire, an 
unentered frail communion of two people meeting on untrodden ground. 

Be that as it might, this was not it. This was nothing new or fresh. 
It was automatic, and driven from the will. Even she, in her true self, 
hadn’t wanted it. It was automatic in her. 

When he came home, very late, and saw her face white with fear and 
apprehension of his feeling against her, he pitied her, and spoke to her 
delicately, reassuringly. But he kept himself remote from her. 

She gave no sign. She served him with the same silence, the same 
hidden hunger to serve him, to be near where he was. He felt her love 
following him with strange, awful persistency. She claimed nothing. 
Yet now, when he met her bright, brown, curiously vacant eyes, he saw 
in them the mute question. The question came direct at him, with a 
force and a power of will he never realised. 

So he succumbed, and asked her again. 

““ Not,” she said, “‘ if it will make you hate me.” 

“Why should it ? ” he replied, nettled. ‘‘ Of course not.” 

“You know I would do anything on earth for you.” 

It was only afterwards, in his exasperation, he remembered what she 
had said, and was more exasperated. Why should she pretend to do this 
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for him? Why not for herself ? But in his exasperation, he drove himself 
deeper in. In order to achieve some sort of satisfaction, which he never 
did achieve, he abandoned himself to her. Everybody on the island knew. 
But he did not care. 

Then even what desire he had left him, and he felt only shattered. 
He felt that only with her will had she wanted him. Now he was shat- 
tered and full of self-contempt. His island was smirched and spoiled. He 
had lost his place in the rare, desireless levels of Time to which he had at 
last arrived, and he had fallen right back. If only it had been true, delicate 
desire between them, and a delicate meeting on the third rare place where 
aman might meet a woman, when they were both true to the frail, sensitive, 
crocus flame of desire in them. But it had been no such thing : automatic, 
an act of will, not of true desire, it left him feeling humiliated. 

He went away from the islet, in spite of her mute reproach. And he 
wandered about the continent, vainly seeking a place where he could stay. 
He was out of key ; he did not fit in the world any more. 

There came a letter from Flora—her name was Flora—to say she was 
afraid she was going to have a child. He sat down as if he were shot, and 
he remained sitting. But he replied to her: “‘ Why be afraid ? If it is 
so, it is so, and we should rather be pleased than afraid.” 

At this very moment, it happened there was an auction of islands. 
He got the maps,. and studied them. And at the auction he bought, for 
very little money, another island. It was just a few acres of rock away in 
the north, on the outer fringe of the isles. It was low, it rose low out of the 
great ocean. There was not a building, not even a tree on it. Only 
northern sea-turf, a pool of rain-water, a bit of sedge, rock, and sea-birds. 
Nothing else. Under the weeping wet western sky. 

He made a trip to visit his new possession. For several days, owing to 
the seas, he could not approach it. Then, in a light sea-mist, he landed, 
and saw it hazy, low, stretching apparently a long way. But it was illusion. 
He walked over the wet, springy turf, and dark-grey sheep tossed away 
from him, spectral, bleating hoarsely. And he came to the dark pool, with” 
the sedge. Then on in the dampness, to the grey sea sucking angrily 
among the rocks. sil 

This was indeed an island. \ 

So he went home to Flora. She looked at him with guilty fear, but also 
with a triumphant brightness in her uncanny eyes. And again he was 
gentle, he reassured her, even he wanted her again, with that curious desire 
that was almost like toothache. So he took her to the mainland, and they 
were married, since she was going to have his child. 

They returned to the island. She still brought in his meals, her own 
along with them. She sat and ate with him. He would have it so. The 
widowed mother preferred to stay in the kitchen. And Flora slept in the 
guest-room of his house, mistress of his house. | 

His desire, whatever it was, died in him with nauseous finality. The 
child would still be months coming. His island was hateful to him, vulgar, 
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a suburb. He himself had lost all his finer distinction. The weeks passed 
in a sort of prison, in humiliation. Yet he stuck it out, till the child was 
born. But he was meditating escape. Flora did not even know. 

A nurse appeared, and ate at table with them. The doctor came some- 
times, and if the sea were rough, he too had to stay. He was cheery over 
his whiskey. 

They might have been a young couple in Golders Green. 

The daughter was born at last. The father looked at the baby, and felt 
depressed, almost more than he could bear. The millstone was tied round 
his neck. But he tried not to show what he felt. And Flora did not know. 
She still smiled with a kind of half-witted triumph in her joy, as she got 
well again. Then she began again to look at him with those aching, 
suggestive, somehow impudent eyes. She adored him so. 

This he could not stand. He told her that he had to go away for a time. 
She wept, but she thought she had got him. He told her he had settled 
the best part of his property on her, and wrote down for her what income it 
would produce. She hardly listened, only looked at him with those heavy 
adoring, impudent eyes. He gave her a cheque-book, with the amount of 
her credit duly entered. This did arouse her interest. And he told her, 
if she got tired of the island, she could choose her home wherever she 
wished. 

She followed him with those aching, persistent brown eyes, when he 
left, and he never even saw her weep. 

He went straight north, to prepare his third island. 


THE THIRD ISLAND. 


The third island was soon made habitable. With cement and the big 
pebbles from the shingle beach, two men built him a hut, and roofed it 
with corrugated iron. A boat brought over a bed and table, and three 
chairs, with a good cupboard, and a few books. He laid in a supply of 
coal and paraffin and food—he wanted so little. 

The house stood near the flat shingle bay where he landed, and where he 
pulled up his light boat. On a sunny day in August the men sailed away 
and left him. The sea was still and pale blue. On the horizon he saw the 
small mail-steamer slowly passing northwards, as if she were walking. 
She served the outer isles twice a week. He could row out to her if need 
be, in calm weather, and he could signal her from a flagstaff behind his 
cottage. 

Bei loren sheep still remained on the island, as company ; and he 
had a cat to rub against his legs. While the sweet, sunny days of the 
northern autumn lasted, he would walk among the rocks, and over the 
springy turf of his small domain, always coming to the ceaseless, restless 
sea. He looked at every leaf, that might be different from another, and he 
watched the endless expansion and contraction of the water-tossed sea- 
weed. He had never a tree, not even a bit of heather to guard. Only the 
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turf, and tiny turf-plants, and the sedge by the pool, the seaweed in the 
ocean. He was glad. He didn’t want trees or bushes. They stood up 
like people, too assertive. His bare, low-pitched island in the pale blue sea 
was all he wanted. 

He no longer worked at his book. The interest had gone. He liked to 
sit on the low elevation of his island, and see the sea ;_ nothing but the pale, 
quiet sea. And to feel his mind turn soft and hazy, like the hazy ocean. 
Sometimes, like a mirage, he would see the shadow of land rise hovering to 
northwards. It was a big island beyond. But quite without substance. 

He was soon almost startled when he perceived the steamer on the near 
horizon, and his heart contracted with fear, lest it were going to pause and 
molest him. Anxiously he watched it go, and not till it was out of sight 
did he feel truly relieved, himself again. The tension of waiting for human 
approach was cruel. He did not want to be approached. He did not want 
to hear voices. He was shocked by the sound of his own voice, if he 
inadvertently spoke to his cat. He rebuked himself for having broken the 
great silence. And he was irritated when his cat would look up at him and 
mew faintly, plaintively. He frowned at her. And she knew. She was 
becoming wild, lurking in the rocks, perhaps fishing. 

But what he disliked most was when one of the lumps of sheep opened 
its mouth and baa-ed its hoarse, raucous baa. He watched it, and it looked 
to him hideous and gross. He came to dislike the sheep very much. 

He wanted only to hear the whispering sound of the sea, and the sharp 
cries of the gulls, cries that came out of another world to him. And best 
of all, the great silence. 

He decided to get rid of the sheep when the boat came. They were 
accustomed to him now, and stood and stared at him with yellow or 
colourless eyes, in an insolence that was almost cold ridicule. There 
was a suggestion of cold indecency about them. He disliked them 
very much. And when they jumped with staccato jumps off the rocks, 
and their hoofs made the dry, sharp hit, and the fleece flopped on their 
square backs, he found them repulsive, degrading. 

The fine weather passed, and it rained all day. He lay a great deal on 
his bed, listening to the water trickling from his roof into the zinc water- 


butt, looking through the open door at the rain, the dark rocks, the hidden | 


sea. Many gulls were on the island now: many sea-birds of all sorts. 
It was another world of life. Many of the birds he had never seen before. 


His old impulse came over him, to send for a book, to know their names. — 


In a flicker of the old passion, to know the name of everything he saw, he 
even decided to row out to the steamer. The names of these birds ! he 
must know their names, otherwise he had not got them, they were not 
quite alive to him. 

But the desire left him, and he merely watched the birds as they wheeled 
or walked around him, watched them vaguely, without discrimination. All 
interest had left him. Only there was one gull, a big, handsome fellow, who 
would walk back and forth, back and forth in front of the open door of the 
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cabin, as if he had some mission there. He was big, and pearl-grey, and his 
roundnesses were as smooth and lovely as a pearl. Only the folded wings 
had shut black pinions, and on the closed black feathers were three very dis- 
tinct white dots, making a pattern. The islander wondered very much, 
why this bit of trimming on the bird out of the far, cold seas. And as the 
gull walked back and forth, back and forth in front of the cabin, strutting 
on pale-dusky gold feet, holding up his pale yellow beak, that was curved 
at the tip, with curious alien importance, the man wondered over him. 
He was portentous, he had a meaning. 

Then the bird came no more. The island, which had been full of sea- 
birds, the flash of wings, the sound and cut of wings and sharp eerie cries in 
the air, began to be deserted again. No longer they sat like living eggs on the 
rocks and turf, moving their heads, but scarcely rising into flight round his 
feet. No longer they ran across the turf among the sheep, and lifted them- 
- selves upon low wings. The host had gone. But some remained, always. 

The days shortened, and the world grew eerie. One day the boat came : 
as if suddenly, swooping down. The islander found it a violation. It was 
torture to talk to those two men, in their homely clumsy clothes. The air of 
familiarity around them was very repugnant to him. Himself, he was 
neatly dressed, his cabin was neat and tidy. He resented any intrusion, 
the clumsy homeliness, the heavy-footedness of the two fishermen was 
really repulsive to him. 

The letters they had brought he left lying unopened in a little box. 
In one of them was his money. But he could not bear to open even that one. 
Any kind of contact was repulsive to him. Even to read his name on an 
envelope. He hid the letters away. 

And the hustle and horror of getting the sheep caught and tied and put 
in the ship made him loathe with profound repulsion the whole of the 
animal creation. What repulsive god invented animals, and evil-smelling 
men? To his nostrils, the fishermen and the sheep alike smelled foul ; 
an uncleanness on the fresh earth. 

He was still nerve-racked and tortured when the ship at last lifted sail 
and was drawing away, over the still sea. And sometimes days after, he 
would start with repulsion, thinking he heard the munching of sheep. 

The dark days of winter drew on. Sometimes there was no real day at 
all. He felt ill, as if he were dissolving, as if dissolution had already set in 
inside him. Everything was twilight, outside, and in his mind and soul. 
Once, when he went to the door, he saw black heads of men swimming in 
his bay. For some moments he swooned unconscious. It was the shock, 
the horror of unexpected human approach. The horror in the twilight ! 
And not till the shock had undermined him and left him disembodied, did 
he realise that the black heads were the heads of seals swimming in. A 
sick relief came over him. But he was barely conscious, after the shock. 
_ Later on, he sat and wept with gratitude, because they were not men. 

But he never realised that he wept. He was too dim. Like some strange, 
ethereal animal, he no longer realised what he was doing. 
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Only he still derived his single satisfaction from being alone, absolutely 
alone, with the space soaking into him. The grey sea alone, and the footing 
of his sea-washed island. No other contact. Nothing human to bring its 
horror into contact with him. Only space, damp, twilit, sea-washed space ! 
This was the bread of his soul. 

For this reason, he was most glad when there was a storm, or when the 
sea was high. Then nothing could get at him. Nothing could come through 
to him from the outer world. True, the terrific violence of the wind made 
him suffer badly. At the same time, it swept the world utterly out of existence 
for him. He always liked the sea to be heavily rolling and tearing. Then no 
boat could get at him. It was like eternal ramparts round his island. 

He kept no track of time, and no longer thought of opening a book. 
The print, the printed letters, so like the depravity of speech, looked 
obscene. He tore the brass label from his paraffin stove. He obliterated 
any bit of lettering in his cabin. 

His cat had disappeared. He was rather glad. He shivered at her thin, 
obtrusive call. She had lived in the coal shed. And each morning he had 
put her a dish of porridge, the same as he ate. He washed her saucer with 
repulsion. He did not like her writhing about. But he fed her scrupu- 
lously. ‘Then one day she did not come for her prorridge ; she always 
mewed for it. She did not come again. 

He prowled about his island in the rain, in a big oilskin coat, not 
knowing what he was looking at, nor what he went out to see. Time had 
ceased to pass. He stood for long spaces, gazing from a white, sharp face, 
with those keen, far-off blue eyes of his, gazing fiercely and almost cruelly 
at the dark sea under the dark sky. And if he saw the labouring sail of a 
fishing boat away on the cold waters, a strange malevolent anger passed 
over his features. 

Sometimes he was ill. He knew he was ill, because he staggered as he 
walked, and easily fell down. Then he paused to think what it was. And 
he went to his stores and took out dried milk and malt, and ate that. Then 
he forgot again. He ceased to register his own feelings. 4 

The days were beginning to lengthen. All winter the weather had been ~ 
comparatively mild, but with much rain, much rain. He had forgotten. 
the sun. Suddenly, however, the air was very cold, and he began to shiver. | 
A fear came over him. The sky was level and grey, and never a star 
appeared at night. It was very cold. More birds began to arrive. The. 
island was freezing. With trembling hands he made a fire in his grate. 
The cold frightened him. j 

And now it continued, day after day, a dull, deathly cold. Occasional — 
crumblings of snow were in the air. The days were greyly longer, but no | 
change in the cold. Frozen grey daylight. The birds passed away, flying — 
away. Some he saw lying frozen. It was as if all life were drawing away, 
contracting away from the north, contracting southwards. “‘ Soon,” he — 
said to himself, “‘ it will all be gone, and in all these regions nothing will 
be alive.” He felt a cruel satisfaction in the thought. 
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Then one night there seemed to be a relief ; he slept better, did not 
tremble half-awake, and writhe so much, half-conscious. He had become 
so used to the quaking and writhing of his body, he hardly noticed it. 
But when for once it slept deep, he noticed that. 

He woke in the morning to a curious whiteness. His window was . 
muffled. It had snowed. He got up and opened his door, and shuddered. 
Ugh ! how cold! All white, with a dark leaden sea, and black rocks 
curiously speckled with white. The foam was no longer pure. It seemed 
dirty. And the sea ate at the whiteness of the corpse-like land. Crumbles 
of snow were silting down the dead air. 

On the ground the snow was a foot deep, white and smooth and soft, 
windless. He took a shovel to clear round his house and shed. The pallor 
of morning darkened. There was a strange rumbling of far-off thunder, 
in the frozen air, and through the newly-falling snow, a dim flash of 
lightning. Snow now fell steadily down, in the motionless obscurity. 

He went out for a few minutes. But it was difficult. He stumbled and 
fell in the snow, which burned his face. Weak, faint, he toiled home. 
And when he recovered, he took the trouble to make hot milk. 

It snowed all the time. In the afternoon again there was a muffled 
rumbling of thunder, and flashes of lightning blinking reddish through the 
falling snow. Uneasy, he went to bed and lay staring fixedly at nothingness. 

Morning seemed never to come. An eternity long he lay and waited 
for one alleviating pallor on the night. And at last it seemed the air was 
paler. His house was a cell faintly illuminated with white light. He 
realised the snow was walled outside his window. He got up, in the dead 
cold. When he opened his door, the motionless snow stopped him in a 
wall as high as his breast. Looking over the top of it, he felt the dead wind 
slowly driving, saw the snow-powder lift and travel like a funeral train. 
The blackish sea churned and champed, seeming to bite at the snow, 
impotent. The sky was grey, but luminous. 

’ He began to work in a frenzy, to get at his boat. If he was to be shut in, 
it must be by his own choice, not by the mechanical power of the elements, 
He must get to the sea. He must be able to get at his boat. 

But he was weak, and at times the snow overcame him. It fell on him, 
and he lay buried and lifeless. Yet every time, he struggled alive before 
it was too late, and fell upon the snow with the energy of fever. Exhausted, 
he would not give in. He crept indoors and made coffee and bacon. Long 
since he had cooked so much. Then he went at the snow once more. 
He must conquer the snow, this new, white brute force which had accumu- 
lated against him. 

He worked in the awful, dead wind, pushing the snow aside, pressing 
it with his shovel. It was cold, freezing hard in the wind, even when the 
sun came out for a while, and show; him his white, lifeless surroundings, 
the black sea rolling sullen, flecked with dull spume, away to the horizons. 
Yet the sun had power on his face. It was March. 

He reached the boat. He pushed the snow away, then sat down under 
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the lee of the boat, looking at the sea, which nearly swirled to his feet, 
in the high tide. Curiously natural the pebbles looked, in a world gone all 
uncanny. The sun shone no more. Snow was falling in hard crumbs, 
that vanished as if by a miracle as they touched the hard blackness of the 
sea. Hoarse waves rang in the shingle, rushing up at the snow. The wet 
rocks were brutally black. And all the time the myriad swooping crumbs 
of snow, demonish, touched the dark sea and disappeared. 

During the night there was a great storm. It seemed to him he could 
hear the vast mass of snow striking all the world with a ceaseless thud ; 
and over it all, the wind roared in strange hollow volleys, in between which 
came a jump of blindfold lightning, then the low roll of thunder heavier 
than the wind. When at last the dawn faintly discoloured the dark, the 
storm had more or less subsided, but a steady wind drove on. The snow 
was up to the top of his door. 

Sullenly, he worked to dig himself out. And he managed, through 
sheer persistency, to get out. He was in the tail of a great drift, many feet 
high. When he got through, the frozen snow was not more than two feet 
deep. But his island was gone. Its shape was all changed, great heaping 
white hills rose where no hills had been, inaccessible, and they fumed like 
volcanoes, but with snow powder. He was sickened and overcome. 

His boat was in another, smaller drift. But he had not the strength to 
clear it. He looked at it helplessly. The shovel slipped from his hands, 
and he sank in the snow, to forget. In the snow itself, the sea resounded. 

Something brought him to. He crept to his house. He was almost 
without feeling. Yet he managed to warm himself, just that part of him 
which leaned in snow-sleep over the coal fire. Then again, he made hot 
milk. After which, carefully, he built up the fire. 

The wind dropped. Was it night again? In the silence, it seemed he 
could hear the panther-like dropping of infinite snow. Thunder rumbled 
nearer, crackled quick after the bleared reddened lightning. He lay in bed 
in a kind of stupor. The elements! The elements ! His mind repeated 
the word dumbly. You can’t win against the elements. 

How long it went on, he never knew. Once, like a wraith, he got out, 
and climbed to the top of a white hill on his unrecognisable island. ‘The 
sun was hot. ‘It is summer,” he said to himself, ‘“‘ and the time of 
leaves.”” He looked stupidly over the whiteness of his foreign island, over 
the waste of the lifeless sea. He pretended to imagine he saw the wink of a 
sail. Because he knew too well there would never again be a sail on that 
stark sea. 

As he looked, the sky mysteriously darkened and chilled. From far off 
came the mutter of the unsatisfied thunder, and he knew it was the signal 
of the snow rolling over the sea. He turned, and felt its breath on him. 
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JAVA’S SHADOW-SHOWS AND THE 
KAWI EPICS 


By HUBERT 8. BANNER 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
At midnight by the Master of the Show. 


Omar Khayyam 


HE passage of years in Java is popularly reckoned, not by the 

Mahommedan era, but from the death in A.D. 78 of one Aji 

Saka, chief minister of Prabu Jaya Baya, ‘“‘ a great and powerful 

prince of Astina ” (Hindustan). This Maharaja—or so the old 
Javanese chroniclers tell us—sent Aji Saka forth on a mission to discover 
the secret stores of wealth of the Phoenician traders : and we must pre- 
sume that it was in Java he found them, for certainly his visit was followed 
later by large expeditions—the chroniclers mention two, sent respectively 
by the princes of Rom and of Kling—who made Java the seat of a mighty 
Hindu colonisation. 

The answer to the question of who and what were the earliest inhabitants 
of Java is lost in the mists of time and the labyrinths of legend. All we can 
say with tolerable sureness is that the people whom the Hindus found there 
were of a negrito type, probably the survivors of an earlier widespread 
autochthonous race. The Indians called them Raksha, and have described 
them as being ugly, misshapen creatures with eyes set obliquely in the 
head, and with terrible teeth. 

There is reason to believe, however, that side by side with these abo- 
- rigines dwelt a Malayan people acquainted with seafaring astronomy, the 
wet cultivation of rice, irrigation, the use of metals, and organized govern- 
ment ; and it was doubtless upon this more favourable foundation that 
the Indian settlers imposed their culture. : 

The civilization carried by the Hindus to Java culminated in the glories 
of Majapahit, a Central Java town the tale of whose wealth penetrated even 
to the confines of the Mongol empire. It ended in 1477 A.D. with the fall 
of that city before the onslaught of the pioneers of Islam. 

The Hindus passed from the scene ; but behind them they left a stup- 
endous monument of achievement that survives in a hundred ways to-day. 
Materially it confronts us in the noble Brahministic and Buddhistic shrines 
that stand like many hoary guardians of the sacred past, and in the beautiful 
Sanskrit letters of the Javanese alphabet. Spiritually it yet lives in that 
dating of their era from old Aji Saka by thirty-five million souls ; in the 
characterization and vicissitudes of their legendary heroes, and in the 
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ancient Kawi tongue that tells of them ; in the little offerings of fruit and 
flowers ever to be found at the feet of the stone gods in those old shrines ; 
and . . . in the shadow-shows that are the never-failing delight of every 
native. 

* * * * * 

Let us take a stroll through the cool of the night in the direction of that 
mellow “‘ ding-dong, ding-dong ” that comes across so pleasantly on the 
faint breeze. Now that we are getting closer, listen to those sudden gusts 
of laughter! Mark the tense silence that ensues in anticipation of the next 
development ! 

As we stoop to pass beneath the low bamboo lintel of the doorway, the 
players in the gamellan-orchestra catch sight of our Western costumes. 
Spontaneously they burst into the tune of welcome, a rapidly quickening 
crescendo of jubilant gongs and thudding drums that dies back into the 
former grave measure as we take the seats the owner of the house comes 
smilingly and bowingly to place for us. 

‘“‘ Would the Tuans like some whisky-soda ? A moment, and it shall be 
fetched.” 

They would, and it is—by some mysterious devilment to which only 
our host and the bar-boy at the Club along the road are privy. Jars of 
bright-hued biscuits are set before us. Our entertainer thanks us for our 
condescension to his extreme humility. He gives us cigars with Abraham 
Lincoln’s portrait on the band. We smoke them with a schooled gladness 
of countenance. 

The room is so tightly packed with people squatting on the mud floor 
that only by a seeming miracle is space made for our chairs. As the mob 
re-expands in the effort to avoid suffocation, the rearmost of its members 
are pushed on to our toes. They look up into our faces with deprecating 
grins and scratch their heads embarrassedly. 

At one side, in a railed enclosure made of bamboo covered with lengths of 
scarlet cotton stuff, is the orchestra. The biggest gongs—and those, 
therefore, of the deepest and fullest tone—are hung from a gilded hori- 
zontal bar carved with dragons’ heads. The lesser ones are held, face 
upwards, in couch-shaped frames. ‘They vary in both size and number, but 
are of a uniform shape, crowned with a nombril, resembling mandarins 
hats. Other frames contain xylophones of metal or wooden slats. Each 
has its individual name and its own defined place in composition, from the 
Bonan, with its range of fourteen notes, to the Mang’gang, so called from 
the supposed resemblance of its tone to the croaking of frogs. Then there 
are the drums, played with the pads of the fingers, and the squealing 
rebab, or single-stringed viol. If you get an opportunity to tap down the 
scale in any one of the gamellans, or sets of gongs, you will get quite a shock 
at the unexpectedness of the note-intervals to your ear, accustomed to feel 
the sequence of notes in regular scales. Hearing the native music for the 
first time, your initial impression would be of a confused riot of sound. 
Later you would come to realise the presence of a well-defined rhythm, 
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though it is a rhythm not known to our categories. But before long that 
very rhythm, rhapsodic as it is to the native, would bring you near to 
madness by its sheer monotony. 

At the far end of the room is stretched a large screen of white cotton 
cloth, illumined by the yellow glare of an oil-lamp suspended behind it. 
Thrown upon the screen are a group of clear-cut silhouettes which raise 
their arms in stereotyped gestures when “ speaking.’’ Could we make our 
way behind the scenes, we should see that their voices, one and all, issue 
from the lips of one person—the Dalang, or showman—who makes his 
tones now gruff, now shrill, in accordance with the character of the 
“actor ”’ holding forth. More, we should see that the originals of the 
. silhouettes are flat figures of leather, wood or cardboard, whose long, 
thin arms are manipulated from below by little sticks or wires. When a 
puppet is ‘“‘ on the stage,”’ the spike at the base of it is stuck into a banana- 
tree stem laid horizontally below the screen. When “ off ”’ it reposes with 
its fellows in a box close to the Dalang’s hand. 

The profiles of the puppets—for naturally they have profiles only— 
are of two distinct types. In one class the forehead and nose run down in 
an unbroken line ; there is a barely perceptible hint of a chin; the eyes 
are long, almond-shaped slits ; the lips are thin and disdainfully curled. 
This is the conventional type used in depicting the gods and heroes of the 
legends. In the other type, which is applied to all villains and evil spirits, 
the forehead is beetling, the nose snub ; the eyes are full and bulging ; 
the mouth is coarsely cut and bristling with fangs. The first type has its 
actuating motive in the same spirit, exactly—though differently expressed 
—as caused the ancient Greeks to depict their gods so coldly perfect, so 
remote from the turbulent passions of mere mortals. The second is simply 
the direct antithesis. 

Each person is represented by a special figure, the character being 
indicated by expression of face, build of the body, posture of the head, 
and soon. The dress is in accordance with the rank and station of the per- 
son represented. And very painstaking and specific the traditional details 
of this description are. Let me exemplify this with a few “ characters ”’ 
picked at random from the regular category. 

Bhima, we read, must comply with the following regulations : “ general 
appearance vehement ; stature tall, muscular and supple ; eyes wide and 
staring ; beard on chin and throat; moustache curled upwards ; legs 
wide apart ; body gilded ; decorated with ear-ornament and rosette on 
forehead ; body-dress four coloured checked court dress with single (not 
double) train ; arm-rings and wrist-rings ; long pointed nails.” Arjuna, 
by contrast, must be ‘“‘ quiet and well-made, with half closed eyes,” and 
Citraksa must be “‘ proud and slender.” His eyes must be “ lentil- 
shaped,” his body gilded and his face pink, his nose held in the air. 

Despite that only the shadows of these personages come before the 
public eye, every detail of dress and colouring will be found to be scrupu- 
lously correct in the figures used. 
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Much thought has been devoted to the reason for the extraordinary 
distortion of the human form as represented in the wayang-figures, in 
which the arms, for example, are so long as to reach almost to the feet. 
The usually accepted explanation is the traditional one that the grotesque- 
ries were deliberately introduced in the fifteenth century in order to comply 
with a precept of Islamism—then newly adopted as the national faith— 
that forbade delineation of the human form. This ingenious quibble is 
ascribed to a Sultan of the day, anxious to find a means whereby his people 
might reconcile their pastime with religion without prejudice to either. 
The world, he pointed out, would now no longer recognize the wayang- 
figures as representations of humanity. Their familiarity with the tradit- 
ional characteristics of the various figures, however, would enable the 
Javanese to identify them without difficulty. But just supposing they did 
eventually come to forget the nature of the originals, the circumstance 
would yet be not without its favourable side. For they would then believe 
that only since the adoption of Islam had their ancestors assumed the 
more agreeable human shape as now known. 

Actually it would require considerable stretch of the imagination to 
credit a Javanese audience with any speculations at all anent such abstrusi- 
ties. The native knows and loves every character just as he sees him and 
always has seen him. Were the figures now to be altered to conform with 
the rules of anatomy, he would at once recognise something amiss in them. 
Similarly, were we westerners in the habit of basing our adult as well as 
our infantile drama upon the nursery rhymes, we should doubtless resent 
any interference with the approved footwear of Puss-in-Boots on mere 
grounds of zoological improbability. 

# * * * * * 


The shadow-show is of two varieties, the Purwa and the Gedog. The 
subjects of the former are taken from the various mythological works of the 
Hindu period, and from what is known as the Bharata Yuddha, while those 
of the latter belong to a later period. The two are further differentiated by 
the facts that when presenting a purwa the dalang begins by reciting a few 
verses in the old Kawi tongue—a ceremony not included in the programme 
at a gedog-performance—and that the accompanying gamellan-orchestra is. 
also slightly altered in form. Doubtful as it may appear whether any be- | 
yond a scholarly sprinkling among the audience understand a single word 
of the Kawi prologue, it may yet serve a purpose in reminding the listeners | 
that the shadow-show is a heritage from a heroic and more sumptuous 
past, a past in which the wayangs may have played an all-important role. 
We have traditional evidence that they were originally a form of worship to 
invoke ancestral ghosts, at which the dalang acted as a priest. 

* * * * % 
It is necessary at this point, if we are to arrive at a just appreciation of 


values in our consideration of the modern wayang-presentations, to make 
a digression and examine the outstanding features of Javanese literature. 
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As we have seen, the people whom the Hindus found in Java on their 
arrival were indisputably of a very low intellectual order. And it seems 
tolerably certain that after the departure of the Hindus the Mahommedan 
conquerors made it a matter of policy rather to impose their own luxuriant 
literature upon their new converts than to foster the development of an 
individual medium of expression. It therefore comes about that the bulk 
of Javanese literature was evolved during the period of the Hindu occupa- 
tion, owed its inspiration to Hindu sources, and was written in the Kawz 
dialect. ‘The library of the Leyden University contains some five hundred 
such manuscripts, comprising a hundred and fifty separate works, while, 
thanks to the generosity of Lady Raffles, there are more than forty in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s collection. ‘This much in common the more 
modern Javanese work has with the ancient: its authors have made it 
their task to flatter whatever prince happened to be reigning by identi- 


fying him with some earlier hero. But in the old Kawi poems we find 


the heroes of the Hindu mythology chosen for this reincarnation, while 
the authors of later works usually go no farther back for the purpose than 
to the outstanding historical figures of the era of Hindu occupation. 

The Kawi writings fall into two main divisions. The first of these is a 
collection of ethical works, exemplified at its best by the Paniti Sastra, 
or “ Manual of Wisdom.” There is a fairly good authority for placing 
this in the time of Aji Saka. It belongs to that class of sacred writings 
which were not kept secret by the priests, but were open to study by other 
castes beside the Brahman. There is a modern Javanese version of Paniti 
Sastra, but the beauty of expression in the original Kawi seems to have 
disappeared under the more materialistic influences of the Mohammedan 
supremacy. A typical example from each, chosen from the extracts given 
by Basil Worsfold, will serve to illustrate the difference in medium of 
expression : 


As the suraya flower floats in the water, [runs the Kawi text] so does the heart 
exist in a pure body ; but let it not be forgotten that the root of the flower holds 
to the ground, and that the heart of man depends upon his conduct in life. 

As the moon and the stars shed their light by night, and the sun giveth light by 
day, so should the sayings of a wise man enlighten all around him. 

Deprive not another of the credit which is due to him, nor lower him in the 
opinion of the world ; for the sun, when he approaches near the moon, in depriving 
her of her light, adds nothing to his own lustre. 


The similes herein are reminiscent of the noblest passages in the Song of 
Solomon. But the modern version, with its Islamic undercurrent of 
iconoclasm, its hard outline of rewards and punishments, shorn of the 
flowers of imagery, is as distantly removed from the Kawz as the discourse 
of a Scots minister from a cathedral sermon : 


It is well known that a man cannot take the goods of this world with him to the 
grave, and ‘that man, after this life, is punished with heaven or hell, according to 
the merits of his actions in this life: a man’s duty, therefore, requires him to 
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remember that he must die ; and if he has been merciful and liberal in this life to 
the poor, he will be rewarded hereafter. 


The second division of the Kawi writings, and the one with which we 
are here more nearly concerned, is founded on those two great Indian 
Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In the island of Bali, off the 
south-east coast of Java—where, to this day, Hinduism still holds full 
sway in religion, architecture, and folk-lore, in startling contrast to the 
universal Mahommedanism of the surrounding islands—there are complete 
Kawi versions of both the epics. In Java, on the other hand, only incom- 
plete ones are to be found, and it is surmised that neither had reached its 
final form at the time of its introduction. Both are invested with the deepest 
sanctity. Indeed, whether in Bali or in Java, their names are virtually 
interchangeable terms denoting “‘ The Holy Books.” 

It is upon these poems that the dramas of the Javanese wayangs are 
constructed. And I say “‘ constructed ”’ because they were probably not 
brought from India in their dramatic form. Dr. Friederich, an eminent 
authority, suggests the explanation that most of the Indian dramas are of 
late times, and perhaps, at the time the Brahmans came to Java, were 
exclusively found at the courts of the princes. Certain it is that for all 
their Hindu origin, and despite that in the majority of cases the metre is 
still Indian, the present-day dramas are essentially Javanese. The 
characters have mostly been “ Javanized” out of all but the faintest 
resemblance to the originals ; Arjuna has been adopted as the Javanese 
national hero, a mountain has been named after him, and he occupies as 
flattering a place in the imagination of Javanese children as does Jack the 
Giant-killer in the minds of our own little people. 

The Ramayana, or Adventures of Rama, was originally in seven kandas 
(volumes). In the Kawi version, however, there are but six, the remaining 
one, which tells of the vicissitudes of Rama’s descendants after his death, 
being a separate work. I would mention, in passing, that the Ramayana 
furnishes the theme of one of the very finest extant examples of Hindu- 
Javanese era sculpture, in the bas-reliefs carved on the Shiva temple at 
Brambanan, in Mid-Java. 

The Mahabharata—‘ Great War of the Sons of King Bharata ”— 
enjoys the distinction of being the longest epic in the world, for it contains 
no fewer than 220,000 lines, putting even such colossal works as Homer’s 
into the category of comparative trifles. The original had eighteen 
divisions, but in Java only eight survive, styled ‘‘ purwas,” and known, in 
“« Javanized ” setting, as Bharata Yuddha, “'The War of the Bharatas.” 
And these form the supreme favourite as subject-matter for the wayangs, 
though an appreciable proportion are based upon the Chronicles and the 
comparatively late Panjis, or adventures of Panji,avery popular national hero. 


* * * * * 


The dalang’s voice is a monotonous drone as he delivers the Kawi 
prologue : 
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In‘war ’tis the prayer of the brave to annihilate the foe ; 

To see the braids of fallen chiefs scattered like flowers before the wind ; 

To rend their garments, and burn alike their altars and their palaces ; 

Boldly to strike off their heads while seated in their chariots, and thus to obtain 
renown. 


In reverent silence the massed throng of the audience listens to the mystic 
words in that unknown tongue, just as weekly it listens to the equally 
incomprehensible prayers intoned in Arabic by the village Imam, or as a 
congregation of Irish peasants listens to its pastor’s Latin. For every word 
is striking down to something innate in the muddled consciousness of 
these rude villagers—something infinitely more deeply seated and more 
alluring than the cold, harsh dictates of Islam ; a nebulous something 
that is the heritage of romance left to them by old Aji Saka and his royal 
master: a something that impels them to welcome the dalang, its inter- 
preter, like a visitant prince, to load upon him their humble hospitality, 
to make him free of their roof and board... . 

The story to be “ screened ” to-night is the immortal episode of King 
Shalya and Satyavati, his queen. The complicated events leading up to 
this, which have been presented on preceding nights, though not altogether 
to be ignored, we will outline only in brief. 

At Hastinapura, the Elephant City, reigned Shantanu, king of the Kuru 
race, who fell in love with a certain Satyavati of unparalled beauty. He 
already had living a son, called Bhisma, while she also had one named 
Vyasa. Satyavati consented to become queen provided that any children 
of the marriage should succeed to the throne, a condition to which Bhisma 
magnanimously gave his consent, even taking a solemn oath of perpetual 
celibacy, lest any offspring of his dispute the stipulation. 

Two children resulted from the marriage, and duly ascended the throne, 
but both died without issue. By ancient custom, however, their widows 
were taken to wife by Vyasa, their brother-in-law, who lived as a hermit. 
They had two sons, Dhritarastra and Pandu. But the former having been 
born blind, Pandu assumed the crown. By his two wives five sons were 
given to him, known collectively as the Pandavas, and individually as 
sees Bhima, Nakula, Sahadeva, and Arjuna (the Javanese national 

ero). | 

The brother, Dhritarastra, would seem to have been compensated for 
his blindness with a remarkable fertility, for his marriage with Gandhari 
produced no less than one hundred sons, called by the general name of the - 
Kauravas. Of these, Duryodhana and Dushshasana are the two most 
frequently met with in the epic. 

On Pandu’s death, Dhritarastra took the reins of power into his hands. 
But trouble soon broke out between the Pandavas and Kauravas, through 
the refusal of the latter to divide the kingdom with their cousins. The 
situation led to the great war, the Bharata Yuddha, in which the Kauravas 
were almost annihilated and gave place to the Pandavas. 

Now one of Pandu’s two wives had, prior to her marriage with him, 
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been wedded to the Sun-God, by whom she had a son, Karna. This 
Karna’s father-in-law, King Shalya of Madraka, who was a brother of 
Pandu’s other wife, fell in love with Satyavati and made her his queen, 
presumably after Shantanu’s death. In the Bharata Yuddha he fought 
for the Kauravas, but his heart was on the side of the Pandavas. He 
perished by the hand of Yudhistra. 

The poem dealing with this episode is one of singularly romantic quality, 
and reveals a high ideal of wifely devotion. It tells how Shalya, stealing 
away from his queen, sacrificed himself on the field of battle, and how 
Satyavati, wandering in search of him under cover of night, was shown his 
corpse by a lightning-flash. She declares her intention of following his 
departed spirit, and begs him to keep open her place at his side : 

Though Widyadaris* should obey thy call, reserve for me a place above them 


all. 
* * * * * 


Perhaps to our western thinking it is a little difficult to understand how 
the stiff and stereotyped movements of those ugly, distorted silhouettes on 
the screen can carry conviction to the hearts of the audience. But we 
should remember that our own dependence upon realism, whether in 
characterization or in scenery, is the fruit of long pampering of our intelli- 
gence. There was a day when an English audience could build up a 
satisfactory mental vision of a castle on the mere spectacle of a stage-super 
bearing a placard stating “‘ I am a castle.” And the Javanese, as a fact, 
employ that very artifice to-day. In all the wayang-presentations there is a 
conventional pyramidal figure known as the gunungan, or “ mountain,” 
which is the sole attempt at scenery and may represent, as required, a hill, 
a palace, a forest, or even a river. 

Without a doubt the shadow-show is very “ real” to the Javanese 
audience. Listen to the sharp intake of the breath as poor Satyavati turns 
the fatal kris upon herself, over her husband’s corpse! See the tears 
glisten as she makes her pathetic appeal for remembrance ! And then the 
hoots of raucous laughter at the obscene absurdities of Semar and Turas, 
the clowns! For the Javanese dalang is well alive to the occasional 
necessity of a little comic relief, and these two disreputable characters 
keep up a running fire of impious comment upon the ways of the other | 
actors—gods, heroes, and demons alike—that protects the long-drawn 
entertainment from monotony. It is abundantly evident that the native 
onlookers are carried right out of their surroundings, that the misshapen 
puppets really live for them. And we have evidence that such was always 
the case. For in a Javanese work written in the earlier half of the eleventh 
century we read : 

“There are some who, looking at the figures on the stage, weep, feel 
sad, or are perplexed, though they know them to be cut leather only that 
pretends to speak.” 


* Nymphs of Indra’s Heaven. 
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Besides the intervention of the two clowns, there is relief afforded in 
frequent battles between the heroes and the Rakshasas, or evil demons. 
And at these junctures the gamellan-orchestra works up a fierce crescendo 
that urges the audience to a pitch of excitement well in keeping with the 
spectacle. Apropos of these bad spirits, it is interesting to remember the 
word raksha as applied by the Hindu colonists to the wild folk they found 
in occupation. 

* * * * 

I will conclude with a popular legend in which the wayang-shows play 
an important part. It concerns the Klut, that terrible mud-volcano of 
south-eastern Java, whose name signifies “‘’The Broom,” and which 
devastated its district as late as 1919. The evil mountain-spirit of the 
region, it seems, was condemned by Batara Guru, the All-Highest, for his 
many crimes—the Klut has been in eruption at regular intervals since time 
immemorial—to perpetual imprisonment in the innermost recesses of the 
earth. The story was familiar to all, young and old alike, but none dared 
breathe it aloud for fear of the vengeance of the demon’s terrible ‘“‘ broom.” 
And they kept him pacified by perpetual sacrifices in his honour. 

Now there was a certain young Regent of Blitar who was famous for his 
magnificent hospitality, and kept open house for all and sundry. He was 
greatly beloved by the people, and perhaps most of all for the wonderful 
wayang-shows he instituted for them. His showman used to give a per- 
formance at least once every week, and specialised particularly in the 
battles of the ever-warring mountain spirits . . . all save one. 

But there came a time when he was wishful to give a feast of especial 
splendour to celebrate the end of the fasting-month. And he commanded ~ 
his dalang to play some story never seen before. Such a task, however, 
presented no small difficulty after all those years of weekly performance. 
At the end of his resources, the poor man at length approached his master 
and asked whether he might perform the story of the local spirit’s punish- 

ment by Batara Guru. But the Regent was immersed in his preparations 

for the feast, and gave him scant attention, only telling him that he left 
everything in his hands and had no doubt but he would provide worthy 
entertainment. - 

On the fateful evening thousands were assembled in and around the 
Regent’s dwelling, and in due time the play began. The Regent himself 
was at first fully occupied in receiving his guests; but later, when at 
leisure, he made his way to the wayang-show. What must have been his 
horror when he beheld the forbidden tale in full swing ! 

“Stop, stop, miserable wretch!” he called out. ‘Do you want to 
destroy your master and all Blitar ?” But the old man was busied in his 
performance and gave no heed. In an agony of fear the Regent rushed to 
the platform to bring the impious show to an end, but . . . too late. 

There was a thunderous shock ; the hall rocked and collapsed upon the 
assembled guests. Blitar was once again wiped entirely out. But the 
Regent and his dalang were the first victims of all. 
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By JOHN FREEMAN 


I 


OTHING now is left remarkable, except the flatness of the 
world ; curiosity has destroyed whatever is curious, and inven- 
tion has overtaken invention until we are fatigued by wonders 
and retreat into the unfathomably familiar. 

It is not Mr. Tomlinson that leads me to talk thus, but the announce- 
ment, recently made, that liners are ready to take you a thousand miles up 
the Amazon into the heart of America. Years ago Mr. Tomlinson made 
this journey in a steamer full of Welsh coal, the first ocean steamer to 
penetrate so far among so many dangers ; and now a liner will carry you 
with a tourist’s ticket into the very heart of the obscure, and the hosts of 
wingless guardians of the mystery will flee from the wrath of the bacteri- 
ologist. Next year, I suppose, a convoy of palaces will steam a thousand 
miles further, into the never yet shaken darkness of the watery jungle, and 
listless throngs will finger their diaries and think, as they stare far down at 
the water, of last year at Dieppe, last month at Wimbledon, or last week at 
the London Pavilion. 

It was not thus that Mr. Tomlinson made his journey, nor in this spirit 
that he recorded it in The Sea and the Fungle, his best book. He reveals 
himself in this narrative without being aware (I am sure) how much of 
himself he is revealing, and indeed without greatly caring. Nothing very 
wonderful happens to him or his ship, but everything that happens 
serves to reflect his image in motion ; and of all, the chief events and the 
chief revelations refer to his contacts with ordinary human beings. Few 
writers have less invention but few have a better imagination. He sees 
things as poets do, in an imaginative light, not in their parts but as wholes, 
not rationally but by intuition ; and even as he looks he is thinking of 
something else through which, in a moment, he is gazing more steadily, | 
fondly and faithfully until the visible is charged with the reality of the 
invisible. 

II 

But to write thus of Mr. Tomlinson is to begin at the end. I ought — 
to have said first of all that The Sea and the fungle tells of a voyage in a 
tramp steamer from Swansea to Para in the Brazils, and then two thousand 
miles between the forests of the Amazon and the Madeira, in 1909-10. 
Parts of the story were published here, there and anywhere, for Mr. 
Tomlinson is a journalist, but the upgathering of the parts, or waves, is 
perfect and the whole moves like a tide. He presents his story as the story 
of an escape from London, a casual felicitous escape from home, streets, 
winter, care; a long slow voyage into the homeless tropic world ; and 
then a hurried return to all he had fled from. He has not that “ lust ” of 
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travel which the cultured are supposed to share and which means no more 
than an appetite for something to keep them from thinking closely and 
feeling sharply. He travels because he is by nature a dreamer, and he 
writes because he is by circumstance a rebel. His mind falls into the order 
of dreams, the dreams recur and stimulate him again and again to fresh 
journeys ; in the breath of dreams he sees the same images, like figures in 
smoke, and he returns to the same early country of childhood’s memory, 
the same admired characters and scenes of manhood’s memory, repeating 
what he loves because he loves it and because it revolves and in its turn 
possesses him again. Yet there is nothing dreamlike in what he tells, and 
perhaps his best prose is given to the sharp, clear and simple telling of 
simple matters—of the rust of an anchor, the coldness of seas, the unex- 
pectedness of stairs and passages in rough weather. Of these and a hun- 
dred other items he writes as the most businesslike, dreamless alderman 
would write if he could. For a long while, he says, the steamer was a 
harsh and foreign thing, unfriendly to the eye, hard to understand ; but 
he learned to know her faults and now would resent any change : 

The two little streets of three doors each, to port and starboard of her amidships, 
the doors that open out under the shade of the boat deck to sea. There, amidships 
also, are the Chief’s room and the galley, the engineers’ messroom, and the engine- 
room entrance ; but these last do not open overside, but logk-aft, from a connecting 
alley which runs across the ship to join the side alleyways. Forward of these 
cabins is the engine-room casing, where the ’midship deck broadens, but is cum- 
bered with bunker hatches (mind your feet, at night, there) ; and beyond, again, 

_ is the chart-room, and over the chart-room the bridge and the wheel-house, from 
which is a sheer long drop to the main deck forward. At the finish of that deck is 
an iron wall, with the entrance to the mysterious forecastle in its centre ; and over 
that is the uplifted head of our world watching our course, a bleak windswept place 
of rails; cable chains, and windlass. The poop has a timber deck, and there in fine 
weather the deck chairs are. The poop is a place needing exact navigation at night. 
Long boxes enclosing the rudder chains are on either side of it. In the centre is 
the saloon sky-light, the companion, the steward’s ice-chest, and the hand-steering 
gear. Also there are two boats. I gained my night knowledge of the poop deck by 
assault, and retained my gains with sticking plaster. I am really proud of the 
privilege which has been given me to roam now this rolling shadow at night. 


He shows something childlike and candid in his stare at strange things, 
counting and looking at them—familiar enough to others—as though no 
one had ever seen them before. It is as if Robinson Crusoe or John 
Bunyan had gone to sea in a tramp steamer and confronted that anchor, 
that heavy swell, those stairs and passages, and gazed half in doubt, half in 
delight. Thus it is that The Sea and the Jungle gives you immediately a 
double view—of what the writer sees with his unaccustomed stare, and of 
the fresh receptive mind touched by the succession of images and wonders. 
And all is so simple that there is an effect of cunning in the simplicity, the 
plain thing being enriched, yet no more complicated than is the tree by its 
shadow, which as you look becomes indeed a part of the tree. 

In this he is at a great distance from Joseph Conrad. Like Mr, 
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Tomlinson, Conrad was poor in invention, although he was uniquely rich 
in imagination ; but it was Conrad’s habit to complicate things endlessly, 
often without enriching them, while Mr. Tomlinson, as I have said, 
enriches without complicating them. All such comparisons are as stupid 
as comparisons of beast with beast and flower with flower, but like many 
stupidities they are for a time inevitable, and it will be long before a writer 
on the sea can escape being damned because he is not Conrad, but himself. 
Perhaps the main point of difference between the two is in style, and of this 
I shall be speaking in a moment; and the main point of likeness—since 
comparisons which are inevitable as well as stupid must be faced—is the 
moral one. Conrad was essentially and utterly simple-minded, with the 
simplest and most unfailing morality ; and this at any rate Mr. Tomlinson 
shares. Integrity, faith, religiousness of heart—these pervade, stimulate 
and stiffen the work of both ; but in Mr. Tomlinson they fortify the English 
puritan who has never been sophisticated by the sight of evil or embittered 
by renouncing it, but hates it, rather, instinctively, as one man hates oil 
with his food, and another theatres. Hence you feel at ease with him, for 
you know where he is and where he will be: he is as firm as a hawthorn, 
as sound as an apple, and in his looks is a good deal like both. 


Ill 


This impression of a personal character is one of the clearest and 
happiest impressions you receive from his books. In The Sea and the 
Fungle, especially, the personality is pure of theory, for being away from the . 
life of cities and hasty civilisation there is little for the traveller to demur 
to and denounce. The rebel is quiet, and I think the work gains therefore 
in quality, for although rebellion may be native and hate may be as strong 
as admiration, a rebel in great things may become querulous in small. 
Mr. Tomlinson is naturally of those who now and again produce the doc- 
trinaire, the liberals who can so readily, and so sincerely, proclaim ideas 
which other parties adopt. They pick the pocket of the future, but the 
profits pass to the tory fence or the labour fence; and so the liberals 
remain of all men the most miserable. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
they become exacting and over-righteous, though still hardy, intrepid, 
bearded animals, less crude than the wolves on their left and less amiable 
than the oxen on their right. Mr. Tomlinson is a born liberal, but he has 
escaped the pressure of their circumstances and all but wholly escaped 
their dolorous readiness to complain. Some men are saved by humour, 
some by triviality, being unable to take a wrong seriously, some by 
honesty, being unwilling to exaggerate a wrong. Mr. Tomlinson shows 
little humour and is incapable of triviality, and is saved by the honesty of 
his heart and the sanity of his mind. Men err, they are foolish and selfish 
and often incapable of acting for the common good, they have built 
abominable cities and there is no fire to descend on the plain and purge them 
or destroy them; but he sees nevertheless that the world has infinite 
capacities, and that present evil is not a sudden corruption but an item in a 
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sequence, a link ina chain. He is, in short, at once free from the loathsome 
optimism of the materialist, and the feeble pessimism of the idealist ; 
and whenever he tries to philosophise, cheerfulness breaks in as it did on 
Johnson’s friend. 

The Sea and the Fungle, then, is his best book not only in its literary 
quality but also in its outline of his character, and this is drawn firmly in 
his admirations. Here is a passage which is in no way emphasised, a mere 
page in a chronicle of common events : 


The construction camp was not more than a month old. Perched on an escarp- 
ment by the line was a row of tents, and at the back of the tents some flimsy huts 
built of forest stuff. They stood about a ruin of felled trees, with a midden and its 
butterflies in the midst. Probably thirty white men were stationed there. ‘They 
were then throwing a wooden bridge across the Caracoles. Most of them were 
young American civil engineers, though some were English ; and when I found one 
of them—and he happened to be a countryman of mine—balancing himself on a 
narrow beam high over a swift current, and, regardless of the air heavy with vapour 
and the torrid sun, directing the disposal of awkward weights with a concentration 
and keenness which made me recall with regret the way I do things at times, I saw 
his profession with a new regard. I noticed the men of that transient little settle- 
ment in the wilds were in constant high spirits. They betrayed nothing of the 
gravity of their undertaking. They might have been boys employed at some elabo- 
rate jest. But it seemed to me to be a pose of heartiness. They repelled reality 
with a laugh and a hand clapped to your shoulder. At our mess table, over the 
dishes of toucan and parrot supplied by the camp hunters, they rallied each other 
boisterously. There was a touch of defiance in the way they referred to the sickness 
and the shadow ; for it was notorious that changes were frequent in their little 
garrison. They were forced to talk of these changes, and this was the way they 
chose to do it. As if laughter was their only prophylactic! But such laughter, 
to a visitor who did not have to wait till fever took him, but could go when he liked, 
could be answered only with a friendly smile. Some of my cheery friends of the 
Caracoles were but the ghosts of men. 


Fever was not the only foe, for the plague of poisonous flies provoked a 
courage less conspicuous, perhaps, but not less real, even when the peril 
was ignored as the Chief Engineer ignored it. Mr. ‘Tomlinson cannot 
dissemble his admiration of men moving so confidently in a haunted 
region, and certainly, by his expression of it, gives a sharper sense than 
Bates shows (in his Naturalist on the Amazon) of a land of flies that would 
satisfy even Mr. Abercrombie’s imagination of their horror. 
IV 

It may be freely admitted that Mr. Tomlinson’s other books are not all 
equal to The Sea and the Jungle. Some are precisely journalism, and the 
wisdom of collecting the items may be doubted, for when he reviews books, 
the poems, for instance, of Mr: Conrad Aiken, he shows that he is less 
interested in what men say than in what they do and the world they 
inhabit. Ideas attract little interest and no warmth in his regard, and so 
his reprinted reviews are not the things to compel a new reader’s attention, 
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and perhaps the best to be said for them is that there is nothing to repel it, 
certainly not that cleverness which, he sees, is craved only by the brain- 
sick, as drink is craved by a morbid body. There is, moreover, another 
difficulty in the way of esteeming some of his writings, namely, that they 
present him as a man exasperated by the wantonness of the war. Exaspera- 
tion enters into chapter after chapter on one thing after another—an exas- 
peration as honest as the day, as right as rain, but also, it must be owned, 
as unexhilarating as rain. Looking at such chapters as literature and not as 
evidence of propaganda, the inflammation which frets them is seen as a 
real weakness, and if it is indifference which makes us turn the pages rather 
hastily now, it is an indifference which even Mr. Tomlinson, in his 
innumerable spurs and flicks, does not dissipate. 

But the war is left behind in his more recent books, and in London River 
(1921) is already put by. A particular interest now creeps in : 


Nothing conjures back that room so well as the recollection of a strange odour 
which fell from it when its door opened, as though something bodiless passed as 
we entered. There was never anything in the room which alone could account for 
the smell, for it had in it something of the sofa, which was old and black, and of the 
lacquered tea-caddy, within the lid of which was the faint ghost of a principle inde- 
finably ancient and rare ; and there was in it, too, something of the shells. But you 
could never find where the smell really came from. I have tried, and know. A 
recollection of that strange dusky fragrance brings back the old room on a summer 
afternoon, so sombre that the mahogany sideboard had its own reddish light, so 
quiet that the clock could be heard ticking in the next room ; time, you could hear, 
going leisurely. There would be a long lath of sunlight, numberless atoms swim- 
ming in it, slanting from a corner of the window to brighten a patch of carpet. 
Two flies would be hovering under the ceiling. Sometimes they would dart at a 
tangent to hover in another place. I used to wonder what they lived on. You felt 
secure there, knowing it was old, but seeing things did not alter, as though the 
world were established and content, desiring no new thing. I did not know that 
the old house, even then, quiet and still as it seemed, was actually rocking on the 
flood of mutable affairs ; that its navigator, sick with ‘anxiety and bewilderment in 
guiding his home in the years he did not understand, which his experience had 
never charted, was sinking nerveless at his helm. For he heard, when his children 
did not, the premonition of breakers in seas having no landmark that he knew ; 
felt the trend and push of new and inimical forces, and currents that carried him 
helpless, whither he would not go, but must, heartbroken, into the uproar and 
welter of the modern. | 


It is the touch of himself, himself among the long-acquainted docks and _ 
quays of London River, that gives a peculiar value to the book bearing this — 


for title, and incites him to descriptions that are vital and moving because 
they preserve for him what he most loves in the world—the lines of a 
sailing ship, the heavy strength of sailors buffeted by misfortune, the vio- 
lence and the beauty of the sea. I think a barquentine, he says, the most 
beautiful of ships, the most aerial and graceful of rigs, memorable as a 
Greek statue ; and added “ to her beauty of line there went a richness of 
colour which made our dull parish a notable place. . . . You could believe 
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_ there was a soft radiation from that ship’s sides which fired the water 
about her, but faded when far from her sides, a delicate and faery light 
_ which soon expired.”’ And throughout his remembrance of Dockland— 
“once we were a famous shipping parish ’’—there is an entangling of 
memories and regrets, that familiar sense of passed and passing, which 
may so easily be overcharged but which none the less, by a truthful man, 
may be uttered in words that we cannot and would not forget. He was 
born where he could hear even in his cradle the ships of London River, 
and before he became a writer was familiar enough with sailors and 
freights ; and so there is something solid at the base of his reminiscence, 
and whatever romantic hue is apparent now when he speaks of ships and 
water is reflected from a lamp lit in childhood and still undarkened. 
Too sparingly are the reverting glances allowed, and I wish he might be 
persuaded to indulge his fondness and add to that literature of remem- 
brance which is surely of all prose writing the most endearing and durable. 


V 


But while he keeps us waiting for this Mr. Tomlinson asks us to be 
content with a volume akin to London River, one of a series intended to 
show the state of English commerce—shipping, agricultural and industrial 
—in 1926, his own contribution being the most vivid of studies and also, 
I fancy, the most personal and odd book to crush into uniformity. I wish 
that other treatises on political disease were half so stimulating and per- 
suasive ; it is impossible to disagree with a man who writes so well, 
plucks you by the sleeve and has your sympathy before you begin to think. 
This is how he speaks of English shipping in Under the Red Ensign (1927) : 


I can be as doting in an old shipyard as are others in the cloisters of their old 
schoolhouse. The junk and lumber and the tradition affect me. There are ghosts 
about. I cannot believe there is much that London reveals by chance to the curious, 
or even to the cunning, which hints her story with deeper implications than that show 
of the Thames from Duke Shore, of Limehouse. On one hand is the reach of the 
Lower Pool and on the other is Blackwall Reach beginning the loop about the Isle 
of Dogs. The day is grey, the tide full, the ships pass, and there smoulders modern 
London, obscure and grim, where the labour of the Nobodies keeps our chimneys 
smoking and feeds with oil the light for our rare midnight studies. How could even 
a stranger come in with the flood tide, and approach that immense and central 
gloom which seems not a city but an ominous darkening of the heavens, a warning 
of the dubious enterprise of beings who have rebelled against the light and have 
dowsed even the sunset into smoking anger, and not be awed by the greatness of it, 
by the shadow of a tradition he does not know? But the tradition of that city, 
though darkness is its sign, is not ignoble, for the artless souls who made it and who 

_ still keep its fires, cannot be said to have laboured only for pay. They must have 
felt, though from what instinct we shall never know, that man must live by more 
than what goes into his mouth. They will endure for a ghostly idea, and perish 
for it, just as though they were Christian souls. We have witnessed that in recent 


years. 
‘The whole chapter is sustained at this note, to the prejudice, no doubt, 
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of social economics but to the great advantage of Mr. Tomlinson’s per- 
sonal account of his search for the truth about shipping. He collects 
statistics but avows that he does not know how to use them ; and he col- 
lects impressions and characters, sounds and colours, and makes a picture 
of a precarious industry which no one else could paint so well. Some of 
his chapters remind me of a writer who has been so lightly neglected— 
for it is easy to neglect what is truthful but unassertive, and follow after 
foreign idols—and whom Mr. Tomlinson himself might admire, the late 
Frank Bullen. For Bullen possessed an earnest, instinctive admiration of 
the same men as Mr. Tomlinson writes of, and he has only been forgotten 
because of the buzz of worse writers. Mr. Tomlinson has, however, the 
advantage of a knowledge gained from his journalism, a knowledge of the 
way things are going under the monstrous engine of progress. All good 
workers are artists, he says, lamenting that their pride should be wasted 
on something vast and sightless ; and they have found reason to watch in 
horror the movements of the imperial State. We have been overtaken by 
industrial science, and calamity has fallen because we do not yet compre- 
hend the energies we have unloosed ; the clutch is slipping and the power 
is wasting noisily, while nobody knows what to do— it is becoming clear 
to us that a long-continued concentration upon mechanics may put out 
the light of the mind.” But the poet with his dream of beauty, and the 
savant with his dream of truth, these may yet be saviours, and it is not 
prosperity we need so much as another attitude of mind—the poet’s. And 
thinking thus, recalling the false confidence of the past, and seeing the 
present failure of all confidence, he is able to look for a better comprehen- 
sion of “‘ those awful and nonsensical words,” the Beatitudes ; the state 
of British shipping in 1926 having been forgotten long before the last page 
is reached. 

Even Mr. Tomlinson’s travel books are not more romantic in essence 
than this study in economic conditions, and when he writes Tidemarks, a 
record of an Eastern journey in 1923, he does not make Malaya and 
Singapore more alluring than London’s river and “ our shipping parish.” 
A man cannot be born and bred in several places at once, and it is because 
that gorgeous East was not his cradle that Mr. Tomlinson has not suc- 
ceeded in lifting its heavy oppression from our minds. His record is as 
good as he can make it, but the disenchantment which he feels in looking 
back is shared by the reader. Inevitably one reads his story with an eye on — 
The Sea and the Fungle, and finds that he is repeating an experience ; his 
observation no doubt is more skilled but not so fresh, there is less of the 
adventurer and more of the tourist, less to tell of what few of us can 
attempt and more of what all of us can so easily enjoy. We are aware, he 
remarks, that even our own street may sometimes give us the sensational 
idea that we really do not know it. He refuses to distort his brief span by 
trying to crowd every experience into it and does not answer his own 
question: What are the significant things in travel? for an answer is 
needless. He carries the unfamiliar about with him—can Ternate and 
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Tidore be stranger? Certainly the East is scarcely strange now, since 
Java uses holiday posters as vivid as Bournemouth’s, and the cinema 
theatres in the dark groves present the same films of faithless wives and 
bold burglars as we enjoy in London. When someone tells him there 1s 
nothing in the world like Borobudor, he answers, “ This poor world is 
overloaded with Borobudors. We struggle beneath them, yet nothing will 
satisfy you but you must dig out another from the forest which had for- 
tunately hidden it.’’ And once again the supreme discovery is the exalta- 
tion of homecoming and the renewal of a million ancient contacts : 


England ! That shadow was the indenture on the very stars of an old grandeur, 
the memory impressed on night itself, blurred but indelible, of an ancient renown. 
It was the emanation of an idea too great for us to know ; the unsubstantial reminder 
in my isolation and misgiving of wonderful things almost forgotten, of the dreams 
and exaltations of splendid youth, of the fidelity of comrades, of noble achievements, 

of our long-passed intimate sorrows, of precious things unspoken but understood, 
of our dead. 


His attitude towards mere signs and wonders is developed in Gifis of 
Fortune “‘ with some hints for those about to travel.’ We are often told 
that travel gives light to the mind, but he wonders whether it does. 
“ Light comes to us unexpectedly and obliquely ”—what can reach us in a 
floating cabaret, in the midst of organised amusements? To Mr. 
Tomlinson this oblique light suggests a life and a tendency outside 
our own, indifferent to our crises : 

At sunrise to-day, on the high ridge of the shingle which rose between me and 
the sea, six herons stood motionless in a row, like immense figures of bronze. ‘They 
were gigantic and ominous in that light. They stood in another world. They were 
like a warning of what once was, and could be again, huge and threatening, magnified, 
out of all resemblance to birds, legendary figures which closed vast gulfs of time 
at a glance and put the familiar shingle in another geological epoch. When they 
rose and slowly beat the air with concave pinions I thought very Heaven was 
undulating. With those grotesque black monsters shaking the sky, it looked as 

_ though man had not yet arrived. 


These phrases are taken from the conclusion of a chapter entitled ‘‘ On the 
Chesil Bank,” and remind me once more that this “ light ” falls on him 
almost peculiarly amid English scenes, within sight and sound of the sea ; 
for they travel farthest who travel least and do not encumber their vision 
with objects half seen in the delirium of speed. It is the reflective mind 
that is the seeing mind, and as I have already suggested it is in his power of 
presenting things in a double vision that Mr. ‘Tomlinson shows his true 
value as a writer. 

His prose style needs little comment, for its virtues are clear and make 
their own way, and the passages already cited may be looked at again for 
illustration. Sometimes he indulges himself with the short, sharp staccato 
sentence, one following another like barks, loud and arresting it is true, but 
seldom pleasant and seldom as effective as here : 


And what were those ivory figures leaping and shouting in the shallows ? As I 
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watched them in that light a doubt shook me. I began to wonder whether I knew 
that little ship, and those laughing figures, and that sea. Who were they ? Where 
was it ? When was it? 


Usually, the serenity of his mind is shown in the easy breathing of his 
sentences, their rhythm being palpable yet not formal. His prose is full of 
light and movement ; if he writes of the sea it is untragically and without 
seeking ponderous phrases, and if he writes of men they are unsophisticated 
figures in his narrative. His tendency is lyrical, and the serene, ripe ardour ~ 


which might have gone into poetry has liberated his prose and made it, 
without extravagance, personal, and without artifice, bright. 
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THE WANDERING SCHOLARS* 


By D. 8. MIRSKY 


HE notion of the Middle Ages as of an interval of middle dark- 
ness between the end of classical antiquity and the Revival of 
Learning is a venerable notion and apt to die hard. It is kept 
alive chiefly by historians of the inductive sciences and their 
vulgarizers. Among other historians and educated readers it has given 
place to other notions dating back to the Romantic movement, and origin- 
ally due to an increased and more sympathetic familiarity with the epoch. 
The first effect of closer study was to distinguish between the early and the 
later Middle Ages, and to recognise the great renaissance of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries associated with the rise of Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture, of Romance literature, and of scholastic philosophy. The 
difference between the two halves of the originally undifferentiated 
medieval era has received its consecration, in English usage at least, in the 
restriction of the old name to its last four or five and of the old notion to its 
first five of six centuries now known as the Dark Ages. The Middle 
- Darkness has been circumscribed in a narrower space, and the beginning 
of modern times carried feur or more centuries back, from the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Crusades, from the discovery of America to the 
Norman Conquest, or from the Lutheran Reformation to the Cluniac 
Reform. It is, of course, impossible to ignore the enormous change that 
came over Europe between the time of Gregory VII and of St. Bernard, 
to deny the essentially creative and originative character of this revolution. 
It has to be recognised as the beginning of modern Europe—a conception 
formulated with particularly striking plausibility by Oswald Spengler : 
he dates the first embryonic movements of the “ Faustian Civilization,” 
which is still the civilization of the West (“‘ Eveningland,” as the Germans 
call it) to the first symptoms of the Cluniac movement in the tenth century. 
‘There remain, however, two questions to answer: were the Dark Ages 
as absolute a veil of smoke between Rome and the eleventh century as we 
are sometimes induced to think ? and was the revival of the eleventh 
century an entirely fresh start, with no roots in Roman antiquity ? 
Medieval civilization, since we have accepted it, and even for a few 
generations admired it almost to the exclusion of all others (though now 
Baroque Italy, T’ang China and West Africa have been found to be at least 
as worthy of our admiration)—medieval civilization has been associated 
in our minds with Gothic art and with Romance, both of which would 
appear to represent something that is the very antithesis of the Classical 
spirit. There is much to be said in support of the antithesis :_ the theory 
of ‘‘ courteous ”’ love would sound wild to the Romans and Greeks, and 
certain aspects of Gothic are incompatible with the Spirit of the Parthenon, 


_  *The Wandering Scholars, by Helen Waddell, M.A., Late Susette Taylor Fellow, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Constable. ais. 
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or with that of the Pantheon. But it is curious to remark that the most ~ 


extreme expressions of these peculiarly medieval things come very late : 
the forms of Gothic most offensive to the Classic taste belong to the fif- 
teenth century, when Bramante was already at work, or even to the so-called 
German Renaissance, in the sixteenth. The philosophy of romantic love 
found its most perfect elaboration in the work of Petrarch—who was the 
first of the humanists—and in the romances of the Renaissance. Roman- 
esque architecture, which is the architecture of the medieval revival, is 
“ classic” through and through—there are church interiors in Burgundy 
and Provence (the Cathedral of Autun, for instance) that might be easily 
ascribed to the fourth (or, for the matter of that, to the sixteenth) century. 
Even Gothic when it first began to develop out of Romanesque was by no 
means as Gothic as all that. The Romanticists thought the upward shoot 
of its shafts expressed an aspiration of the religious soul of the people 
towards heaven : we now know that they represent nothing but the am- 
bition of the builders to solve, efficiently and elegantly, problems of pure 
engineering technique. There was nothing in the crozsée d’ogives to have 
been rejected by Roman architects if they had ever discovered it: it is a 
good solution of a difficult mechanical problem. The chancel of the Cathe- 
dral of Beauvais, the most heavenward-soaring of Gothic buildings, was 
built in sheer delight of breaking a new record in engineering : it was the 
Fiffel Tower of the thirteenth century. Wherever we look, there was much 
that was neither romantic nor mystical, nor even in any sense religious in 
the great revival of the Romanesque and early Gothic age, much that was 
essentially “‘ modern ”’ or “ pagan ”’ if by modern and pagan we understand 
a spirit that is attached entirely to the things and ambitions of this earth. 
The men of that time had an insatiable desire, which they shared with the 
Romans and the Americans, to build big edifices, and an insatiable desire, 
which they shared with the Greeks and the men of the eighteenth century, 
to accumulate rational knowledge. It was left to the Renaissance to create, and 
to the Romantic movement to idealize, the myth of the man who wanted to 


acquire knowledge that he might become like the gods. ‘There was nothing 


romantically Faustian in the twelfth century, which is, by the way, almost 
a blank space in the history of witchcraft. The age of Abélard has as many 


affinities with Voltaire’s as with any other. And it had its roots deep in, 


pagan antiquity : it was the last century of European history when these 
roots were really deep, when, if not the letter, at least the spirit of Aristotle 


was the dominating influence, when there were poets who could revive, 


without knowing it, the inspiration of Catullus and Propertius in new and 
fresh forms. This pagan and classical aspect of medieval civilization is the 
subject of Miss Helen Waddell’s most fascinating, learned and lively book 
on The Wandering Scholars. 

There is no beginning, this side the classics, to a history of medieval Latin. 
The great age of the Augustans is to us a thing set in amber, a civilisation distinct 
and remote like the Chinese. . . . To the medieval scholar, with no sense of per- 
spective, but a strong sense of continuity, Virgil and Cicero are but upper reaches 
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of the river that still flows past his door. The language in which they wrote is still 
the medium of the artist, even of the creative artist. . . . Gautier de Chatillon 
wrote an epic on Alexander, and the scholars of the next generation compare him 
with Virgil just as naturally as Macaulay compares Jane Austen with Shakespeare. 
Another scholar, lecturing on the two kinds of poetry, metrical and rhythmic, says 
that Virgil is the best example of the first, Primas of the second, just as naturally 
as a lecturer on blank verse and the heroic couplet would instance Milton and 
Pope. . ... A thirteenth-century text book ranges from Ovid and Cicero to Gautier 
de Chatillon and Matthew of Vendéme, as our own range from Chaucer to William 
- Morris and Swinburne. 


So does Miss Waddell begin her book, at once displaying her own 
admirable gift of “‘ perspective,” the ‘‘ historical sense ”’ which is one of the 
only two things that really make modern man psychologically different 
from Ancients and Medievals alike. She stops short, however, of a con- 
clusion that would be tempting: that the real break in the classical 
tradition came with the humanists, as the real break in the tradition of 
Western Christianity came with Luther: both the humanists and the 
protestants cut a living creeper to dig up a dead root (there was apart from 
that, enough vital sap in both, but it was in no way connected either with 
the Ancients or with the Primitive Church). But it is only by severing the 
live link with the Ancients, the continuous tradition, that we have become 
able to see the Ancients historically, for to see a thing historically is to be 
unable to take part in it. It is no chance that people began to understand 
the Middle Ages when the last living remnants of those Ages were being 
swept away in real life, and that Scott was a contemporary of the industrial 
revolution. 

The continuousness of the classical tradition in the Middle Ages is illus- 
trated by the fact that, while it retained only a few of the Classics, they had 
their spiritual foundation in the nearest period, “‘ in the last three centuries 
of the Empire, the centuries of which the classical scholar is rightly im- 
patient.” It is with these centuries that Miss Waddell begins her history 
of the survival of the secular Roman tradition in medieval civilization. 
She illustrates the first encounter between the “‘ gold-mean ”’ classical 
culture and the maximalism of Christianity in the relations of Ausonius 
with Paulinus of Nola, his multi-millionaire and brilliant pupil, who had a 
call from heaven and became priest of a small chapel in Campania. The 
story of these relations is told by Miss Waddell with great charm, and at 
once ingratiates her to the reader. Ausonius reminds her “ of half a 
dozen provincial governors in the dictionary of Chinese biography: of 
Han Yu,” for instance, ‘‘ whose friends washed their hands in rose water 
before opening the manuscript of his poems and who rid his province of a 
large and pestiferous crocodile by addressing to it a written censure. . . 
still regarded as a model of Chinese prose composition ”—an example of 

“the innumerable delightfully far-fetched comparisons that enliven Miss 
Waddell’s book. It cannot be denied that there was ‘‘ something 
Chinese ”’ in the late Roman Empire with its cultivated bureaucracy and 
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respect for letters, though they never went as far as that with the crocodile. 

From Ausonius Miss Waddell goes on to Fortunatus, who lived at the 
monastic court of the holy Queen Radegunde, that oasis of clean culture in 
the savage wilderness of Merovingian Europe, and whose influence as a 
poet ‘‘is everywhere in the Middle Ages ”’; to the learned Irish Saints of 
the darkest centuries who founded nearly all the great monasteries of the 
continent (one of them had a cat called Pangur Ban, to whom he addressed 
a whimsical lyric comparing his own hunting for words to the cat’s hunting 
for mice) ; to Bede ; to the quaint pedantries of Alcuin, and other learned 
friends of Charlemagne ; to the great Erigena; to the charming nun 
Hréswitha, who wrote edifying plays for her sister nuns, imitated from 
Terence, and where the scene was invariably a brothel ; to other men with 
harsh Germanic names, who were the torchbearers of the great tradition 
through the centuries of economic and military decline of the West (which 
seemed an even more imminent danger about 927 than it does about 
1927). 

"Then we come to the principal part of the subject: the great revival 
of learning of the twelfth century, the real renaissance besides whose 
vitality and vigour the renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
seems derivative and homuncular. The scene of the great revival was in 
France, in the Domaine Royal, in exactly the district where at the same time 
the foundations were being laid for the greatest architecture of the West. 
The centres of the new learning were Paris, Chartres and Orleans. It is a 
strange thing that the European will go on a pilgrimage to Florence which 
he places by the side of Athens and Rome as a sacred city of his civilisation 
and has not the same feeling for Paris and the royal cities surrounding it. 
It is a reflection on the nature of these lay pilgrimages: Athens, Rome 
(with all respect to the Duce), and Florence are dead and well dead, and 
evidently in their case as in Clive’s : 


There’s a great deal to be said 
For being dead. 


Paris is still alive. The Rive Gauche isstill the intellectual centre 6f European 
mankind as it was in the days of Abélard, so one takes it as a matter of 
course. Reims had to be “ assassinated’ to become a pilgrimage. But 
Chartres and Orleans are neither still alive nor yet dead. ‘They have been. 
sucked up by the “ tentacular ”’ Paris, and are neither splendid sepulchres, 
nor meeting places of the living, just ordinary provincial French towns — 
with a life particularly impoverished by the proximity of the metropolis. | 
Still Chartres retains its Cathedral, with its wonderful sculptures (sculp- 
tures that make so futile the present controversy as to whether the classical 
pre-Renaissance revival began in Apulia or in Pisa—for it is quite clear 
that it began, if it began at all, in Chartres and in Reims ; Miss Waddell 
has very aptly chosen some of them to illustrate her book), and Orleans still 
possesses its University Hall, though the University has departed. It is 
with Orleans that Miss Waddell is particularly concerned, for while the 
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rival University of Paris concentrated on Theology, Orleans was the ae 
of the poets and the humanists. Ge 
Miss Waddell unfolds a vast, vivid and extraordinarily packed Peruse 
of academic life during the great revival. She shows us the classical 
philologists of Orleans whose fame was so universal that Orleans became 
a cosmopolitan town, where German was heard spoken in the streets as 
often as French ; the great platonist philosophers of Chartres ; the greatest 
figure of the whole movement,—Pierre Abélard, of Paris ; lets us look down 
into the precarious, exciting and often unruly existence of the army of 
students who are attracted by these luminaries as moths by a lamp (often 
with as disastrous consequences). Butherrealconcernis with what was only 
a by-product of the great movement, the Ordo Vagorum, the Wandering 
Scholars who give their name to the whole book. They were certainly 
a very peculiar phenomenon, never before nor after paralleled in Europe 
(though five hundred years later a very similar kind of people came into 
life in Ukraina—you can read about these later Russian vagantes in one of 
the masterpieces of Gogol-Vzy). The peculiarity of the situation was that 
all students of medieval Universities, whether it was theology they studied 
or profane letters, were tonsured clerks, and consequently shared the clerical 
privilege of immunity from all secular jurisdiction. But the Church did 
not provide for scholars, or at any rate their supply in the heyday of the 
general rage for learning could not be met by any provisions. So a great 
number of students engaged in no productive pursuit for long consecutive 
years (medieval curricula were much longer than ours) were in a state of 
chronic destitution. These penniless students, engaged for the most part 
in profane studies (especially at Orleans) formed themselves into a sort of 
wandering freemasonry which roamed from end to end of Academic 
Christendom immune from secular authorities, and free from monastic 
discipline. They became known as the Order of Vagabonds, the Family 
of Golias, the Goliards. ‘They led lives that were the opposite of edifying, 
gambling, singing, quarrelling, drinking and making love (in no courtly 
fashion), getting into trouble with the authorities, and compromising the 
prestige of the ecclesiastical habit. Still they were intellectuals, as self- 
conscious and highbrow bohémes as ever lived in Montparnasse or Chelsea. 
They believed themselves, and to a certain extent were, the intellectual 
pick of Christendom. The Church was early perturbed by this disquieting 
element, and began to take measures against vagabond clerics. Such 
measures had been taken ever since the fourth century, but it was only now 
that the clericus gyrovagus became a major social problem. In 1231 begins 
a succession of canons to the effect that “ ribald clerics, especially those 
calling themselves of the family of Golias,’”’ should be shaved so as to erase 
the tonsure, and deprived of clerical privilege. “ After this,” says Miss 
Waddell, ‘ degeneracy i is swift. The word Goliard becomes the vilest in 
the language. By the end of the fourteenth century the law courts use it as 
equivalent to the brothel-keeper.’’ About the same time the leaders of 
ecclesiastical opinion who had opposed the study of profane letters began 
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to have the upper hand, and there set in a general reaction against the 
humanities. The Friars played a part, at the end of the medieval renais- 
sance, similar to that of the Counter Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
But it was also the Friars who inherited, a few generations later, much of 
the unedifying reputation of the vagabond scholars. 

From the short and brilliant heyday of the Goliards there has come down 
to us a body of Latin verse, rhymed and rhythmical (the richest collection 
is a MS. found in Austria and known as Carmina Burana), which deserves — 
to be known much better than it actually is, and which holds its own by the 
side of any medieval poetry outside Dante. Miss Waddell’s book will, no 
doubt, do much to popularize it and kindle a thirst for more, a thirst which 
in the present conditions is not easily to be satisfied. There are no 
accessible editions of the Goliardic poems, nor in so far as England is 
concerned, even a good anthology of medieval Latin poetry. Professor 
Beeson’s excellent Primer of Medieval Latin (Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Chicago), which contains a good though small selection from the Carmina 
Burana has not been published in England. 

Two prejudices still militate against the recognition for medieval Latin 
poetry of a position of equality with other poetry : the Classical prejudice, 
which pooh-poohs at a Latin poetry written in rhymed verse and in a Latin 
that does not fully conform to the syntax and vocabulary of Virgil—the old 
story of the Greek scholar who refused to learn Modern Greek, a language 
that carried its perversity so far as to make dé govern the accusative. 
At the best the classical scholar will consent to be amused by these 
quaint trinkets. The Classical prejudice is in the case of the Goliards 
reinforced by the Romantic prejudice, which will not allow that any valid 
poetry was ever written in an “ artificial ”’ language, that was never spoken 
by the “ people.” As if Milton’s language was not twenty times more 
artificial than anything in the Carmina Burana or had anything in common 
with any form of spoken English. But Medieval Latin was a spoken 
language, and Aestuans interius ira vehementi is no doubt closer to the actual 
language spoken by the poet than Amor e I’ cor gentil to the language spoken 
by Guinicelli. The poetry of the Vagantes was what all poetry should be : 
traditional and new. Their formal tradition went back through the rhythmic 
poetry of the early middle ages to St. Ambrose and the Pervigilium 
Veneris : their tradition of feeling and subject-matter is a new and spon- 
taneous outcrop of the old bedrock of fundamental Latin “ classicism,” 


“realism ”’ or “ paganism ” or whatever other name you may find, for the 


mentality whose various aspects reach from Catullus to Horace, and from 
the Copa to Lucretius. It forms a striking contrast to what we usually think 
of as the Medieval mind, to the romanticism that culminates in Petrarch, 
though here again we forget that there was a great human and masculine 
fund of realism in the Romance of the Middle Ages, that the basis of Tristan 
and Iseult is not romantic, and that one of the earliest stock subjects of the 
troubadours was the rape of a peasant girl by a knight—a subject with 
little romantic glamour about it. This hard and masculine quality with 
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no “ Celtic’ or nineteenth-century mists about it, is always there in the 

verse of the Vagantes—even when the subject is so essentially feminine as 
the lament of the seduced girl whose 
Venter intumuit, 


and when she goes out 
A cunctis inspicior 
Quasi monstrum fuerit. 
Cum vident hunc uterum 
Alter pulsat alterum 
Silent dum transierim. 


This, by the way, is one of the few poems one misses in Miss Waddell’s 
book. Another is the continuation of the wonderful lyric (ascribed to the 
Arch-poet of Cologne, a semi-mythical figure of Goliardic lore, on whom 
Miss Waddell has a whole chapter), of which she gives the first eight 
stanzas only. They are the best, of course, and there are prolixities in the 
rest, but one regrets the omission of at least this stanza : 


Meum est propositum in taberna mori 
Ut sint vina proxima morientis ori. 
Tunc cantabunt laetius angelorum chori 
Sit Deus propitius huic potatori,— 


with the profane allusion in the last line. But there are so many good things 
Miss Waddell gives us, that it would be silly to complain of omissions. 
There are (to return once more to a slightly earlier period) two wonderful 
stanzas from Sigebert of Liege’s Passio Sanctae Luciae : 
Hinc virginalis sancta frequentia 
Gerdrudis, Agnes, Prisca, Cecilia, 
Lucia, Pertonilla, Tecla, 
Agatha, Barbara, Juliana .. . 
Hae pervagantes prata recentia, 
pro velle querunt serta decentia, 
rosas legentes passionis 
lilia vel violas amoris. 


There is the delightful cautionary tale of the Abbot John who wanted to 
become an angel, and how he was punished for aspiring too high. There 
are some nobly beautiful verses from David’s Lament for fonathan by no 
less a man than Abélard : 

Vel confossus pariter 

Morirer feliciter 

Quum, quod amor faciat 

Majus hoc non habeat .. . 

Triumphi participem 

Vel ruinae comitem, 

Ut te vel eriperem 

Vel tecum occumberem. 


There is that gem of medieval poetry, “ the height of secular Latin poetry, 
even as the Dies Irae of sacred’”’—Dum Dianae vitrea sero lampas oritur, 
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and many other things. Still one clamours for more. Is it too much to hope 
that Miss Waddell will follow up The Wandering Scholars with a complete 
anthology of medieval Latin poetry—perhaps an Oxford Book of Medieval 
Latin Verse? 

While Miss Waddell’s selections are so good, her translation of them 
call forsome strictures. The prose translations in the early part areadmirable, 
but the metrical versions are for the most part inadequate. Only in a few 
instances has Miss Waddell consented to preserve the metre and tone of 
the original (as in De Fohanne Abbate and Aestuans interius) or caught the 
inner movement of the original, as in the rendering of Paulinus’s lines to 
Ausonius, which reminds one, not quite irrelevantly, I think, of Emily 
Bronté. But in most cases the translations are mere variations on the theme 
of the original, cast in the familiar moulds of English late-Romantic 
prosody, diction and sentiment. ‘They miss entirely the masculine hardness 
and “‘ classical’ quality of the Carmina, and betray the Goliardic poet into 
utterances he would have disclaimed. When Miss Waddell translates 


Suavius ludere in gramine 
Cum virgine speciosa 


(Note the use of Virgo for puella in a quite unvirginal meaning parallel to the 
evolution of the German word Dzrne). 


Sweeter to take delight 
Of beauty and the night 
On the fresh springing grass. 


1t may be ascribed to her delicacy (which seems excessive in an author who 
has chosen for her heroes such indelicate persons as the Goliards), but — 
when she renders 
Post blanda Veneris 
Commercia 
Lassatur cerebri 
Substantia. 
Hine caligant mira novitate 
Oculi nantes in palpebrarum rate,— 
by 
Love’s sweet exchange and barter, then the brain 
Sinks to repose ; 
Swimming in strangeness of a new delight 
The eyelids close, 


or when in the first section of the same poem she introduces the line 
With a wakening of old pain 


when there is no mention of pain in the amorous reminiscences of the 
Goliardic author, she has simply lost her historical sense, and is intro- 
ducing modes of sentiment and expression that are not to be found in her © 
original and are characteristic of late Victorian, not of medieval Latin — 
poetry. Or has she simply slipped into a groove of familiar diction ? | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ACG. 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—I have just read Mr. Fletcher’s letter to you about my review of the late A. D.. 

Godley’s Reliquiae. Surely, if the whole title was meant to be Latin, in the sense 
Mr. Fletcher puts it, ‘‘ Godley ”’ should have been Latinised into ‘“‘ Godleii” ? How 
was I to know that in the editor’s mind “ A.D.” stood for “ Aluredi Dionysii,” when 
““ Godley ” was left in English ? It is a fairly generally accepted rule in English papers 
that the reviewer shall give the title of the book and put in “ by ” followed by the author’s 
name. In many French books and some English the name of the author is printed first 
and then the title follows. For review purposes, one disregards the arrangement for the 
uniform method I mention. 

I am amazed to learn from Mr. Fletcher that the French article was translated by a 
Frenchman. Not only is the style strangely stiff and literal, but there are a number of 
mistakes. Not only did I go over the article myself, but, for fear of error, I consulted a 
man who has been reading French for twenty years and who has written in French for 
French periodicals and has appeared as a French poet. He was far more severe than I 
and detected several errors and awkward phrases which I had missed. If Mr. Fletcher 
wishes I will gladly look up the article again and make a list of the errors. Among other 
things, for example, there is a wrong gender and the word “ plaisant ” used for “ pleasant ” 
(“‘ plaisant ” more often is used in the sense of “‘ amusing ” now). And there are several 
others. Of course, I regret having attributed to Godley errors which were not his, but 
there was nothing to show that he did not write the article in French. Might it not have 
been better to print the English original, if that had been obtainable ? Since the book 
contained a good deal of Latin, it was natural to assume that Godley also wrote the French. 
It was unlucky that he struck so uncertain a translator —Yours, etc. 

RICHARD ALDINGTON 


NAPOLEON 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Richard Aldington, in his review of Herr Ludwig’s fine but partial and 

over-rated Napoleon, in your July issue, says that “‘ there is a vast Napoleonic légende, 
and one of the most complicated and delicate tasks of historical criticism is to disentangle 
the truth from the masses of ‘ tendacious ’ and apologetic matter. . . .”, and that “ apart 
from the expert scholars, . . . there is in England surprisingly little realisation of the 
critical problems in the cas Napoléon.” 

No doubt, but the well at the bottom of which lies the truth about Napoleon is a con- 
foundedly deep one, not easily plumbed. One may safely say that there is no historical: 
character on whom so much has been written as on Napoleon. (M. André Suarés, 
indeed, says that Napoleon “‘ doit presque tout, depuis sa mort, aux écrivains et aux 
artistes qu’ il efit volontiers anéantis de son vivant.’’ But a caustic Napoleon might reply ~ 
that it would be truer to say that some beneficent Providence of literary men had created 
him to help historians and other writers to earn their daily bread.) The mere bibliography — 
is enough to make one dizzy : how the experts avoid reading themselves stupid is difficult 
to understand. 

I am concerned, however, with the non-expert, the man who is interested in the cas 
Napoléon and who has read, say, a dozen or so works on the subject, and numerous essays 
and articles. This non-expert realises that it is unwise to challenge any particular view of 
Napoleon put forward by this or that writer; for it would seem as if overwhelming 
evidence could be produced to prove that Napoleon was anything—and everything— 
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from a devil to an angel or a demi-god. And the interested non-expert is unable to decide 
which is the man himself: you pay your penny and may take your choice. There can, 
it seems, be no finality in the matter, and few of us care to enter upon an interminable 
controversy. 

Obviously, Napoleon, like most men who have left their mark on the world, was a 
bundle of contradictions, and it would be difficult to say which Napoleon this or that man 
has in mind when he speaks of the great Corsican. Is it the condottiere of Taine or the very 
respectable bourgeois—one of those model men so dear to the heart of Samuel Smiles— 
depicted by M. Arthur Lévy ? Is it the artist—with human flesh and blood for his material 
—of the dithyrambic M. Elie Faure or “ l’idole des Yankees, dans leurs bureaux de 
banque et leurs officines industrielles . . . le Messie des parvenus,” so bitingly described 
by André Suarés ? Is it the villain of Lanfrey or the hero of Hazlitt ? 

Perhaps Paul Louis Courier described Napoleon aptly when he said (pointing his 
remarks with a quotation from Corneille’s Cina): “...un homme comme lui, 
Bonaparte, soldat, chef d’armée, le premier capitaine du monde, vouloir qu’on Vappelle 
Majesté. Etre Bonaparte et se faire Sire! II aspire a descendre.” 

You may take the dashing Marbot or the lying, thieving Bourrienne, Stendhal or the 
self-centred Chateaubriand, Lord Rosebery, Ségur, or Gourgaud : take, indeed, the whole 
army and rabble of memoir writers and anecdotists, and the more youread the more uncer- 
tain you become that you know the real Napoleon. Hence your reluctance to ask whether, 
in Mr. Aldington’s words, “‘ all these statements are perfectly and equally reliable.”’ 

Mr. Aldington says that “‘ the Tolstoyan view of Napoleon as a sort of inconsiderable 
puppet in the hands of Fate cannot really convince a Western mind.” Well, I don’t 
know ; but I should imagine that there are many philosophic—they will need to be 
philosophic !—determinists who would hold precisely that view of Napoleon, and the fact 
that there were millions of minor puppets subject to the whims of this major puppet would 
not alter the opinion of those who hold the Tolstoyan view. Others, again, might look 
on Napoleon—and they could make out a good case, too—as, in the last analysis, a weak- 
willed man who could no more resist the insatiable desire to aggrandise himself and his 
family than a dipsomaniac can keep from alcohol. 

Of one thing we can be certain, in spite of Mr. H. G. Wells’s brilliant study in misappre- 
hension : Napoleon was, whether devil or demigod, one of the greatest men the world 
has ever known ; and if he did not, as he wished to do, found a dynasty, he certainly 
succeeded in perpetuating his name ; for has he not, as Sorel says, “ dans |’ admiration 
comme dans la haine, inspiré des chefs-d’oeuvre ” ?>—Yours, etc. 

Peel Green, Patricroft. KENNETH B. SCHOFIELD 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


GREEK PRINTING TYPES* 


ONE of the temporary exhibitions of printed books which are held from 

time to time in the King’s Library at the British Museum is likely to prove 

so immediately fruitful and so far-reaching in its practical issue as that 

illustrating the history of Greek types opened there in the early part of the 
present year. For this record of the Exhibition, compiled by Mr. Victor Scholderer 
and introducing his ‘‘New Hellenic ” type, designed by him after a close study of the 
historical types such as he was able to show in the exhibition, will certainly have a 
profound and abiding influence on the future printing of Greek texts. All who are 
seriously interested in the esthetics of good printing have felt the need of a new and 
better fashion of Greek types, Most of us, perhaps, have despaired of ever seeing it. 
I venture to think that Mr. Scholderer’s type will bring us such a fashion. 

In his historical introduction Mr. Scholderer reviews the history of Greek types 
from Fust and Schoeffer’s first rude effort in their Cicero of 1465 down to the types 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In that same year, 1465, Sweynheim and 
Pannartz at Subiaco used Greek minuscules for the occasional Greek phrases and 
sentences quoted in their Lactantius. Six years later Nicolas Jenson used in his Aulus 
Gellius a fount of Greek which, like his roman, is ‘‘ in its way a masterpiece.” 

Down to about the year 1475 the only Greek types used were of the kind which 
Proctor calls Graeco-Latin, being adaptations of Greek forms made by Western 
printers to accompany their Latin texts. The first complete Greek text which can be 
dated with certainty is the Epitome of Lascaris, printed at Milan in 1476 in a true Greek 
type, cut in the fashion of writing used by Greek scholars of the day. Its printer, 
Demetrius Damilas—‘‘ da Milano ’—used the same type ten years later in his splendid 
editio princeps of Homer, printed at Florence in 1488. Between that date and the end 
of the century we have a very restful and readable Greek letter, freed ‘‘ veteri more ”” 
from the disfigurement of accents and breathings: it was used by Miscomini, of 
Florence, in Politian’s Miscellanea of 1489. Of greater immediate interest is the small 
specimen from the Macrobius of 1492 ascribed to Joannes Rubeus, of Vicenza. Itis an 
upright medium-faced letter of the Graeco-Roman class, which, dignified and clear, 
has given Mr. Scholderer a happy inspiration for his “‘ New Hellenic.” 

The primitive and better traditions which are shown by those earlier printers 
received a check, which led later on to their complete disappearance, when Aldus 
brought out his series of handy Greek texts printed in the narrow cursive letter 
which has dominated Greek printing ever since. 

The specimens make a happy end with a showing of the ‘“‘ New Hellenic,” cut by’ 
the Lanston Monotype Corporation in the two sizes which I show on these pages. _ 
It is not indeed the most beautiful even among the modern specimens ; for it is. _ 
surpassed both by Proctor’s “‘ Otter” type and by Herr Wiegand’s Greek type, used at 
his Bremer Presse at Munich. Moreover, the face of the ‘‘ New Hellenic ” seems to 
have been cut a little big for its body, at the expense of the descending strokes. © 
Nevertheless, it is, I think, the best of any of them for general use. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Greek Printing Types, 1465-1927. Facsimiles from an Exhibition of Books illus- 
trating the Development of Greek Printing shown in the British Museum, 1927. With an 
Historical Introduction by Victor Scholderer. Sold at the British Museum and 
by Bernard Quaritch. Folio. 650 copies. One guinea. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


ORIS VON MUNCHHAUSEN, the ballad-poet, recently lamented : 
“‘German people, your soul is dead, for your literature is dying !”” Although this 
was a pitiful climax, it has nevertheless reminded us of a danger which troubles 
even the optimists, for each book is suffocated by the rest. 

That is why criticism has become impossible. The poet whose publisher cries the 
loudest and spends the most money for announcements in every newspaper is the 
one who has a success. Further, the public are favouring foreign rather than native 
authors. This has come about not only by reason of the German’s inborn preference 
for everything foreign, but also because of a practical consideration—namely, that 
reviews of English, French or Spanish authors have already appeared in their own 
country, and out of them the publisher of the German translations collects all the 
praise, with which seductively to regale the German reader. Proust’s fame was for a _ 
long time placarded everywhere; now it is Unamuno who is dinned into our ears, and 
advertising is already beginning for every practically unknown American. So it 
seems almost a miracle that, quite unexpectedly, two up till now totally unknown 
poets have succeeded overnight in establishing themselves, winning not only the vain 
and fleeting fame of a day but being taken by the people straight to its heart. ‘This is 
the more extraordinary since these two poets Hans Grimm, with the novel, Nations 
Without a Chance (Langen, Munich) and Hans Friedrich Bluck, author of Battle of the 
Stars (Diedericks, Jena) are both Low Germans, and so come of a race which from 
earliest times has not only preserved its intellectual art and imagination free from 
effacement or adulteration, but has also been guarded and even carefully kept secret 
from others. 

‘The Low German is free from any tendency to be vain. He has no wish to establish 
his rights first of all by becoming famous. He doesn’t want to show himself. It is 
enough for him to keep his forefathers’ inheritance untarnished, to take care that its 
unsullied glory will hold sway over the meaning of existence for his children and his 
children’s children. He does not care very much what other Germansare doing. If they 
leave him alone, he leaves them alone. But if he does live apart from them, neverthe- 
less in secret he feels entirely answerable for them, because he imagines himself to be 
the centre of everything German. It is enough for him to be just a single member in 
the service of the nation, but it must be that one which knows everything. Scarcely 
any other German race has such a strong feeling of responsibility for the whole nation. 
In no other is the race-feeling more alive, but in no other is the readiness to set the 
community in order so strong; and on one condition, namely, that the community 
succeeds in becoming the pure expression of that visible and acknowledged practicable 
authority which is the urgent longing of all its members. The need for such an 
intellectual governing authority for the whole nation is felt at the moment by the 
whole race, even though self-will and an unsociable desire for isolation may usually 
predominate. The dire need of all the German races has welded them together 
intellectually and has again taught them to acknowledge the necessity for authority. 

An outward sign of this inner change is the creation of a new section of the old 
Prussian Academy, for teaching and encouraging the art of poetry. The reason for 
academies is that a nation must express itself, and give to everybody a clear picture of 
its state of mind. The sudden idea of the Prussian Minister of Culture to assemble 
a kind of Areopagus of writers from all the German races (and also from the Austrian 
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ones, which have become politically separated from Germany) promises the best effects, 
if only the growing pains from which such attempts are seldom spared could be over- 
come. It always takes some time before such an ambitious and far-reaching plan gets 
into working order. It grinds to start off with, because it needs oil. Criticism does not 
spare it, nor should it escape criticism, in so far as it is constructive and not merely 
destructive. There has already been much fault-finding with the name under which 
it will be joined to the old Prussian Academy , namely as the section for the Art of Poetry. 

Personally, it is not my wish (though I also had the honour to be called to it as a 
foreign member) to call myself a poet, not from a false sense of modesty but because 
I want to see this name kept solely for those who write in verse. Prose at the moment 
can far and away excel the magic influence of verse on the nation, both in intellectual 
power and fruitful effect. Jacob Grimm has defined far more clearly than many 
dozens of poets put together the German spirit, mien and destiny. Indeed, he would 
probably have haughtily saved himself from belonging to a section in poetic art. 

But all this is, at root, only controversy ; almost a quibble. It is a side issue 
which does not affect the essentials of this great attempt to create and ensure an 
authority, a superior court for the allaying of all doubts, scruples and questions 
within the domain of the Written Word. 

In all the arts, we Germans are drawn afresh into the danger that hinders every 
single German artist in his own particular art (which is neither the inheritance of the 
past nor the necessity of the future), the danger of listening only to the urge, very 
often the mood, of his own gifts; and further, each artist wishes German art and the 
German spirit to begin once again, as it were, from the beginning. We are only saved 
from the chaos which this spirit, in all ages, finds strangely attractive by the inflexible 
resolve to establish an authority strong enough to force itself on public opinion. The 
Minister of Culture deserves the nation’s praise for his courage. Whether there will 
be produced power to realise the possibilities offered is uncertain. 

In my last Letter from Germany I drew attention to two young German poets who at 
that time were still unknown in Germany. In the months that have elapsed since 
I last wrote, one of them, Alexander Lernst-Holerin, has become famous. His plays 
are produced everywhere, and prizes are awarded him. 

There is still not much said about Reinhold Siegrist, but of course it was years 
before Holerin made himself felt. Siegrist must not despond. He has, in the mean- 
time, finished a new work, Saul, which is wonderful in the sureness of its dramatic 
climax. Siegrist is on the point of reaching classical perfection. Many critics notice 
this, and are chary of him on this account, for they fear a new classicism. 

We are on the threshold of a new order of things. All form is now overthrown : 
the desire for form and the power for form are destroyed. To find them again is the 
_ problem of the present. Everyone agrees upon this, but as soon as any sign of form 
appears anywhere everyone misunderstands it, and sees in it only the evils of mere de- 
cadence. Siegrist has to suffer from this misunderstanding. He is not in the least a 
classicist, he does not model himself on old styles, he has his own and that is strong 
enough to break down all opposition, in time. 
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A LETTER FROM IREGAND 


BOOK which has been much needed is a history of modern Irish literature 
i.e., a history of literature in Ireland for the past two hundred and 
twenty years. In his Anglo-Irish Literature (Longmans, 1926) Mr. Hugh 

Law has, as ‘‘AE”’ says, reclaimed for Ireland names that have long been 

among the glories of English literature. Molyneux, Swift and Berkeley are the subjects 
of Mr. Law’s opening chapter; he begins at the beginning, the early eighteenth 
century, the date when Ireland became an English-speaking country. There remained, 
it is true, for long afterwards the ‘‘ hidden Ireland ” of which Mr. Daniel Corkerry 
has spoken of in his book with that title (M. H. Gill, Dublin, 1925). This Ireland had 
become a peasant nation, and lay not only “ beyond the walls of cities and towns ”— 
in what Swift called “ Irish parts of the Country ’—but “‘ away beyond all the fat 
lands, beyond the mountains that hemmed them in.” There were still in the hands of 
the old proprietors, a few “ big houses ”’ here and there ; such a house was that of 
the O’Connells at Derrynane: and we read in a book of memoirs of the French 
revolutionary period of a Count O’Connell reciting in his old age long passages of 
Irish verse, though he had lived on the Continent since boyhood. The Gaelic poets, 
most of them peasants, had entry into the big houses by right of their learning, and 
their patrons encouraged them to maintain the grammar of the old culture and to 
repeat its forms and movements. The most original of the poets of this period was 
Brian Merriman, whose Midnight Court Mr. Percy Ussher, with a courageous dis- 
regard of the hypersensitive morality, the gentility of so many modern Gaels, has 
recently put into frank and vigorous English rhymes (Jonathan Cape, 1926). Mr. 
Yeats describes the poem as “ vital, immoral, extravagant, preposterous.” It is foun- 
ded on Swift’s Vanessa and Cadenus : a fact which makes one wonder whether the 
two civilizations of eighteenth-century Ireland were so far apart as Mr. Corkery 
believes. He and his school would have us suppose that the Irish influence of Swift 
and Berkeley was merely political, and at that confined to the ‘‘Cromwellian planters.” 
The Anglo-Irish—or modern Irish, as they called themselves—became when all is 
said the representatives of the intellect of Ireland at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Corkerry tells us how resistant to the influences of the Renaissance was 
the Gaelic culture. ‘‘ Whatever of the Renaissance came to Ireland met a culture 
so ancient, widely based and well-articulated that it was received only on sufferance.” 
And Mr. Robin Flower in his introduction to Danta Grdadha, love songs of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, says : “‘ The love themes, which were now to make 
their entrance into Irish literature, usually carried with them on their pilgrimages certain 
lyric methods which became acclimatised in all the countries of Europe. It was not 
so in Ireland. There the established forms were too strong . . . the question of tradition 
is the gist of the whole matter. There was not in Surrey’s day a stable tradition in 
English verse in poetry of this kind. In Ireland, on the other hand, an old and honoured 
tradition gave the poets a firm and steady grasp of style.” The Renaissance, con- 
sidered as a liberator of thought, encountered also, however, a good deal of opposition 
from the ‘‘ new ” or Protestant Irish, and Trinity College was still in the closing 
years of the seventeenth century a great centre of scholasticism. The first Irish 
freethinker—a man of more than local fame—was John Toland, by birth “ old 
Irish ” and Roman Catholic. We find no mention of Toland in Mr. Law’s book ; 
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yet Toland filled the stage rather largely in his time, and was singular among the free- 
thinkers of his period by reason of a pantheistic tendency which he seems to have owed 
to the study of ancient Celtic literature. Molyneux, who befriended Toland, interests 
Mr. Law as an advocate of Irish economic liberties, not as the man who introduced 
the study of Locke into Trinity College. But it was as Locke’s Irish sponsor that 
Molyneux influenced the subsequent course of European thought, for it was in the 
course of his antagonistic approach to Locke, that Berkeley when an undergraduate 
at Trinity conceived that radical criticism of Bacon, Hobbes and Newton, which is 
still valid against all forms of “‘ Natural Philosophy ”—and which still, as Papini has 
said, protects human thought against “all the possible stupidities of Science.” 
“We Irish think like this,” Berkeley wrote when in his twenty-second year. 

Mr. Law’s treatment of the early eighteenth century in Ireland is rather cursory ; it 
was an interesting period with Berkeley, Archbishop King, Provost Browne, Molyneux, 
Toland taking a leading part in an intellectual controversy of universal importance. 
That controversy rather than the controversy over Irish rights in which Swift was 
engaged should attract the literary historian. Later in the century Ireland produced 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Burke, whose activities were exercised outside their own 
country ; in each the Irishman may be perceived, but Goldsmith, Burke, Sheridan 
wrote for English audiences only and were not themselves conscious—as Berkeley 
and Swift had been—of possessing any particularly Irish quality of mind and imagina- 
tion. A conscious literary nationalism appeared in Ireland in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century with Davis and the ‘“‘ Young Irelanders,” the founders of a movement 
which produced one or two political writers close to the first rank, and two poets in 
Mangan and Ferguson. But notwithstanding Mangan and Ferguson, and the lyrical 
poetry and a drama which is associated with later phases of Irish literary nationalism, 
a general survey of Anglo-Irish literature from 1800 to our own day seems to 
indicate that Irishmen excel chiefly in writing to a subject, in the expression of 
systematic thought, in what is designed to convince rather than to please. The Gaelic 
writers, on the other hand, are at their weakest when they begin “‘ to think.” 

It would seem that there need be no jealousy between the two literatures, and that 
Irishmen might honour both equally. But as Mr. Law reminds us in a preface to his 
book, certain Gaelic theorists of our day, not only reject Anglo-Irish literature as an 
expression of nationality, but deny the name of Irishmen to Swift and Grattan, to 


Burke and Goldsmith, and even to the writers of the Celtic renaissance. Thus Mr. 


Yeats’ right to be esteemed the chief of modern Anglo-Irish poets was long unques- 
tioned. To-day, he and his school are being denounced as foreigners. They are, it 
appears, distinguished by a “‘ rancorous enmity to the Irish people.” This point of 
view is similar to that of a political orator who recently announced that in a properly 
constituted Irish nation no one will be permitted to exist except small shopkeepers, 
peasants and artisans. On this fanaticism an effective comment was recently made‘at 
the Abbey Theatre when Mr. Lennox Robinson’s latest play The Big House was 
produced. As Mr. O’Casey pictures in his Plough and the Stars the effect of the 
revolution of 1920-22 on the private lives of the very poor of Dublin, so Mr. Robinson 
in The Big House describes the same event in its bearings on the physical and spiritual 
fortunes of a family of the landlord class in the “ Irish parts ” of the country. It is 
not perhaps a very typical landlord or ex-landlord family that Mr. Robinson has put 
on the stage. This “‘ Big House” is more liberal than most of the big houses in Ireland 
were ; its head is an easy-going, scholarly man who has no desire to exercise power, 
but is content to “ cultivate his garden ”: loyalist though he is (his son has been 
killed in the great war) he has no bitterness against those of another tradition and 
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another way of feeling. He has an English wife less philosophical than himself who 
would like to take leave of a hostile country ; his daughter has joined the Gaelic 
League out of love of Ireland and has hoped to penetrate the secret of the people. The 
Big House endures the terror of the Black and Tans, then that of the Civil War. 
Finally it is burned down by Irish hands as a reprisal for executions that have taken 
place in Dublin. This is all melodramatic enough ; but the play is primarily a study of 
Irish social psychology. Synge once advised Irish dramatists to write ‘‘ melancholy ” 
plays that would turn on the slow dying away of the Irish gentry ; he did not foresee 
those melodramatic flames; the torch and petrol can. The Big House is not a melan- 
choly play. The physical disaster causes a liberation of the mind. The daughter amid 
the ruins of her home becomes the mouthpiece of a new faith. Her kind may be called 
Cromwellian ; but its roots in Ireland are as deep as that of any other class. “‘ We ” 
will not, she says, allow ourselves to be disillusioned. The “ others ” may withhold 
their secret from us ; ‘‘ we”’ are as traditionally and thoroughly Irish as they ; and 
‘‘we”’ will not be beholden to them in the future, but will create our ideals for ourselves. 
The play is a protest against the excessive exaltation of peasant Ireland which the 
Gaelic revival induced. It reminds us that the folk-culture of the west is not all that 
Ireland has to its intellectual credit. We need not, as Mr. Law says, impoverish 
ourselves upon a scruple. Though the Gaelic element is of capital importance to an 
Irish nationality and literature we need not rebuke ourselves for laughing at the 
Experiences of an Irish R.M. or even for appreciating the works of Leverand Carleton. 


J. M. HOMES 
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EER EINE SAR ES 


FLOWER PICTURES. Knoedlers. 
PASTELS AND OIL PAINTINGS BY HENRI MATISSE. 


Lefevre Galleries. 


OIL PAINTINGS BY DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC. 
Alpine Gallery. 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. Beaux Arts Gallery. 


PAINTINGS BY HENRY LAMB. Leicester Galleries. 


T is again noticeable that the most important exhibitions which have been held in 

London during the season have consisted mainly of French pictures. The pre- 

ponderance of French pictures in the exhibition of flower paintings at Messrs. 

Knoedlers was very marked and perhaps justice was not quite done to contempor- 
ary English artists. How well the old Dutch paintings of the Van Huysum school 
(including the English artist, Mary Moser), in which every vein of the leaves and 
petal of the flowers is carefully and lovingly delineated, harmonised with the modern 
impressionist and post-impressionist works ! 

The Lefevre Galleries have shown an unusually good collection of paintings and 
pastels by M. Matisse. The art of M. Matisse tends to be confused with the strange 
explanations which have been advanced in apology for it. There is little need for 
explanation. His pictures are sometimes appallingly bad and sometimes extra- 
ordinarily charming and the charming pictures have very little connection with most 
of the things which are said about them. There were instances of both good and bad 
at the Lefevre Galleries and typical of the bad were two large figure paintings. The 
art of M. Matisse is essentially feminine and is concerned with the gay and the pretty. 
Its depth lies in its insistence on the real value of the gay and the pretty. History will 
probably decide that M. Matisse is the originator of the modern window picture. 
-He is at any rate one of its most faithful and fascinating devotees. His interiors with 
their intriguing arabesques, piquant colour harmonies and vistas of blue sea or bright 
landscape glimpsed through the French windows and patterned balcony are lyrical 
rhapsodies revealing familiar things in a fresh light, and if the sentimentalists of to-day 
do not like them, they are rapidly creating the sentimentalists of to-morrow. 

At the Alpine Gallery under the auspices of the Independent Gallery there was 
shown a most impressive collection of oil-paintings by another French contemporary 
artist, M. de Ségonzac. He is of a very different temperament from M. Matisse. 
It has been said that he occupies an isolated and independent position in modern art. 
It is true that he may have been too strong an individuality to succumb to ephemeral 
cults, yet he is directly in the tradition of the Barbizon School, of Courbet and also of 
Cézanne. To the impressionists and also to Cézanne’s peculiar adaptation of the 
impressionist breaking up of colours he ayx¢e little, but there is a solidity and plasticity 
in his forms which directly recalls (Cézanne and one of the early paintings—Les 
Buveurs—a large study of two labourers, was clearly inspired by Cézanne’s card 
players. Nevertheless it exists in its own right,a luminous, massive painting. Like 
most of this artist’s oil-paintings it seems to have been built up with a palette knife. 
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A fine rich patina is created, which, however, in this case has become crinkled and 
almost blistered as though the oilpaint has been laid on too thickly. It is to be hoped 
that this will not occur with the other pictures. In spite of this use of the palette knife 
the forcible expression in M. de Ségonzac’s paintings is chiefly gained by the drawing 
and this drawing is effected by the varied movements of the surface of the pigment, 
often within a single colour. The swinging lines of a giant tree are thus indicated with 
magnificent directness and in this linear drawing within the paint is to be found the 
link between the oil-paintings, pen-drawings and etchings by M. de Ségonzac which 
otherwise afford a strange contrast between the broad treatment of the oil-paintings 
and the spidery lines of the pen-drawings and etchings. The oil-paintings are the most 
effective, and of them the landscapes are the best. One feels that to possess one of M. 
de Ségonzac’s sombre, powerful landscapes would be to see constantly new depths 
and new significances in them. 

An exhibition of paintings by Mr. William Nicholson is a rare and welcome event. 
The last exhibition was, I believe, before the war. Mr. Nicholson then belonged to the 
school of Whistler, Velasquez and Hals, and while there were indications of a per- 
sonal and individual note, particularly in the small landscapes, his work often seemed 
to be just a refinement, an attenuation of a well-worn theme. By almost insensible 
steps Mr. Nicholson has passed from the study of subtle tone values to that of luminous 
colour pitched in a high key and in his portraiture, for instance, in the portrait of 
Sir William Beveridge, there is a stronger interest in three-dimensional form. This, 
stated from the point of view of the abstractions of technique, constitutes Mr. 
Nicholson’s ‘“‘ development,” and it is largely a development in accordance with the 
times. It is, however, upon the whole complex of sentiment expressed that the real 
value of a picture depends, and while an artist’s standpoint must change, unless he is 
to run to seed, the earlier work may be as valuable as the later. Mr. Nicholson has 
done nothing better than a few of those early, low-toned, lyrical pieces, or than a 
painting such as Sports on the Cedric which represents possibly a middle stage. 
But these can scarcely be repeated, and the recent development as represented in 
flower studies and landscapes is full of interest. The small landscapes are still the most 
captivating, for instance Wiltshire Downs (12), The New Road (53), Downs in 
Spring Time (69). Mr. Nicholson employs a small vocabulary and his range of 
metaphors and images is restricted : but he achieves now and then quaint phrases 
and rhythms which distil the essence of a scene. 

Mr. Henry Lamb’s exhibition was, on the whole, a disappointment. The pictures 
were, of course, far above the level of the imitative modern stuff which goes down 
so well nowadays. Mr. Lamb is too self-critical to make any serious mistakes, but he | 
seems to be hesitating and a little uncertain whether he has anything which he par- 
ticularly wants to say. He is a genuine portrait painter, for his interest in people 
relates to more than a flitting mood, but at the moment he seems to be moving away 
from portraiture. The most successful picture in the exhibition was the Tea 
Party which, however, was somehow too large. 


PUBLICATIONS 
LANDMARKS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY PAINTING. By CLive aaa 
Chatto & Windus. Ios. 6d. 


M& CLIVE BELL offers a half apology in the preface to his book for including a 
great deal of matter which is aesthetically irrelevant. He has not, he says, Mr. 
Roger Fry’s power of holding his aesthetic emotion in suspense and analysing its object, 
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and so he has often written not about particular works of art, but “ about artists, seeing 
them in relation to other artists, to other movements, even in relation to their age.”” His 
aesthetic theory, however, he hastens to explain, has not changed ; only he no longer 
feels quite so sure as he did of anything, and he admits that psychology (though not 
Cambridge psycho-analysts, about whom he is bitter) may be able to throw new light 
on aesthetics. With this formal bow to the theory of art, Mr. Bell makes a welcome 
digression into art history, discoursing freely in an entertaining and sometimes 
illuminating fashion about the landmarks on the way. About the impressionists he 
has written a delightful chapter entitled “The Rediscovery of Paganism.” Real 
paganism he defines as an acceptance of life as something good and satisfying in 
itself: it does not consist in a proper respect for the pagan past, but a passionate 
enjoyment of the present. “‘ The impressionist painter was in love with the world. 
He was in love with the absurd little horse cab that took him to the Gare St. Lazare 
with its yellow body and its driver’s shiny white hat. He was in love with the streets 
and the passers-by and the garish shop windows and the architecture of the boulevard 
even. ...’’ Mr. Bell proceeds to distinguish between the Impressionist illustrators 
such as Dégas and Toulouse-Lautrec who were interested in characterisation and 
psychological subtlety and were influenced by Japanese art, and the pleinairistes who 
descended from Corot and Courbet, Turner and Delacroix. The art of Dégas, he 
says, was in a sense “‘ instantaneous,” for Dégas delighted in seizing movement and 
rendering it “in the ungainly exactitude of an arrested gesture”... “ he was not 
in love with the beauty of the world he loved, he was fascinated by its oddity.” 
Impressionism is, of course, itself just a loose classification and the important thing is 
the personal vision, as Mr. Bell rightly insists in an amusing and admirable essay on 
Seurat, an artist who aimed at devising an infallible pictorial system or machine and 
laying the foundation of a universal proletarian art, but who was, in fact, “‘ trying to 
justify the ways of Seurat to Seurat.” 

Besides giving a fresh appreciation of painters who are already landmarks, Mr. Bell 
suggests some rearrangements of the familiar map of nineteenth century art. That 
Seurat would have been one of the new features could have been foreseen, but the 
prominence given to Constantin Guys and Chasseriau is more unexpected, to Guys 
as a forerunner of Impressionism and to Chasseriau as the greatest “‘ decorator ” of the 
- nineteenth century. (Decoration here is mural painting). Probably in both cases 
Mr. Bell is essentially right, although his enthusiasm may have led him to pardonable 
exaggeration. I share his enthusiasm for Chasseriau, but I deprecate the name 
“ syncretism.” which Mr. Bell invents for his art, and I wonder-why he omits all 
reference to that remarkable portrait by Chasseriau of his two sisters in the Louvre. 
Chasserieu, says Mr. Bell, “‘ loved Greek art as it was possible to love it in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century ; and never since it was created, has it been better, or 
perhaps so well, understood.” His forms are classical yet “ they have passed through 
some strange region where the ardours and langours of the tropics have softened the 
Parian contours.” His masterpiece, a decoration at the Palais d’Orsay, was destroyed 
by communists : those fragments which were saved are on view, while others, Mr. 
Bell believes, moulder in the cellars of the Louvre. 

HOWARD HANNAY 
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MEANWHILE. By H.G. Wetts. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

TWILIGHT SLEEP. By EpirH Wuarton. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

THE BONDWOMAN. ByC.U.ELtis. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

THE RIM OF THE BOWL. By Georcz BickerstarF. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


R. WELLS’S craving for topicality was never more characteristically shown 

than in this book, which, in some other ways, curious and not easy to define, 
is rather uncharacteristic. The General Strike was over less than fifteen months ago 
and here already Mr. Wells has written a full-length novel about it. He has never, of 
course, taken long to form an opinion about anything. He does not need to let the 
memory of events rest long in his mind before it takes a coherent shape. But, even 
so, his salvation here is that he uses the General Strike as an incident to illustrate a 
much wider and less topical theme. The theme is simple. The world is in a horrible 
condition, all sorts of miseries are being suffered, all sorts of injustices inflicted. One 
school of thought holds that, if, indeed, the better time ever comes, we shall have to 
wait long for it and that we shall only delay it by violent attempts at hastening: we 
must wait in patience, contemplating, with such comfort as we can manage, a world 
that at any rate does change, hoping that it is changing for the better. But what are 
those of us, whose patience is continually assailed by the spectacle of things as they are, 
to do meanwhile ? 

To this question Mr. Wells returns an inconclusive answer. One does indeed 
often feel that it would be better if he returned no answer at all to the questions he 
puts. His heroes and heroines are always drifting through long periods, then suddenly 
in moods of self-disgust going through a process of spiritual stock-taking, abruptly 
after which comes a disappointingly vague plan for a new life. Marriage is a con- 
spicuous example of this. There the scientist and his wife, feeling that their marriage 
has so far been a failure, decide to winter alone together in Labrador. A sufficiently 
drastic expedient—but what comes of it ?. Nothing, that I could ever see, except that 
the husband, instead of prostituting his scientific genius to the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, will in future write articles for the heavier monthly reviews. 

The conclusion of Meanwhile gives one a similar impression that the mountain in 
labour has brought forth not so much a mouse as the ghost of an elephant. Here, too, 
a marriage is in danger. Cynthia Rylands, born in a family of old academic culture, 
has married into a family of millionaires and semi-and sub-millionaires. And she 
grows vaguely dissatisfied with the life her husband is leading, with the friends he 
tolerates about him, with his general aimlessness and acquiescence. Her dissatisfaction 
grows definite enough when she discovers him in a compromising position with one of 
their guests. The shock, his repentance and subsequent pardon change Philip’s heart 
in more matters than his marital relations. He remembers that his wealth is largely 
derived from coal and he sets out for England to see what the impending dispute is all 
about, promising to write his impressions for Cynthia in long letters. ‘These letters, 
which follow, are nearly the best part of the book. Mr. Wells contrives with enormous 
ingenuity and a great deal of sympathetic imagination to present a highly Wellsian 
commentary and criticism in the language of the imagined character, and the result 
makes very good reading. As an historical document, it leaves, I think, something to 
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be desired. Mr. Wells, it is legitimaté to deduce from his preface, was not an eye- 
witness of the General Strike. But as general criticism it is sound enough and it is more 
than merely sound as a revelation of what goes on in Philip’s mind, his growing disgust 
with the part played by his family and his family interests in the whole affair. What, 
however, is the new life he determines on as an escape ? It is this : 

The common English are our people and to England we must come; either to 
London because it is our natural centre or to Edensoke because it is our dominion. 
We must use our position in the Rylands properties to learn and experiment and find out 
if we can how to turn round the face of the whole system towards the new order. All our 
surplus wealth must go into the movement, and the spending of that we must study as 
closely as dear Uncle Edensoke studies his investment coups. No Rylands ever threw 
money away and I don’t mean to begin. You don’t see me pouring my little accumula- 
tions into the party funds of L.G. or Ramsay Mac. I shall probably begin by acquiring 
newspaper properties. 


But, try as I will, I cannot discover what the “ new order ”’ (as a goal practically 
attainable) means, nor can I see any evidence that Philip was rich enough to acquire a 
controlling interest in any newspaper of consequence. 'To me it seems that his plain 
duty was to go into the family business and there, by ability and application, to make 
himself such a power that his influence would direct one industry at least towards a 
better order. Failing that sequel, I should like to see one in which Mr. Wells would 
depict Philip’s frustrations and disillusionments in the task of using his wealth to 
acquire power in a sphere from which his wealth was not derived. 

Being almost unacquainted with the society which Mrs. Wharton describes, I 
hesitate a little before saying that her story oscillates too much between realism and 
farce. Surely this extract from Mrs. Manford’s diary of engagements is parody 
verging on the farcical ? 

7.30 Mental uplift. 7.45 Breakfast. 8 Psycho-analysis. 8.15 See cook. 8.30 Silent 

meditation. 8.45 Facial massage. 9. Man with Persian miniatures. 9.15 Corres- 

pondence. 9.30 Manicure. 9.45 Eurhythmic exercises. 10 Hair waved. 10.15 Sit 
for bust. 10.30 Receive Mothers’ Day deputation. 11 Dancing lesson. 11.30 Birth 

Control Committee at Mrs. 


So too is the incident in which Mrs. Manford, mentally perturbed by certain untoward 

events, begins her address to the Mothers’ Meeting in this startling fashion : 
Personality—first and last, and at all costs. I’ve begun my talk to you with that one 

word because it seems to me to sum up our whole case. Personality—room to develop 
in: not only elbow-room but body-room and soul-room, and plenty of both. That’s 
what every human being has a right to. No more effaced wives, no more drudging 
mothers, no more human slaves crushed by the eternal round of house-keeping and 
child-bearing — 

Here she suddenly remembers, with a thrill of horror, that this is the Birth Control 

speech and continues, luckily inspired : 


That’s what our antagonists say—the women who are afraid to be mothers, ashamed 
to be mothers, the women who put their enjoyment and their convenience and what 
they call their happiness before the mysterious heaven-sent joy, the glorious privilege, 
of bringing children into the world— 


There are, of course, real human beings who are eternally figures of farce, but for them 
there is no tragedy such as Mrs. Wharton here describes. They have none of their 
own, they are quite easily and naturally kept out of those of other people. When 
seriously painful events occur they disappear from the stage. But, as painful events 
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develop in this story, Mrs. Manford does not disappear, she becomes another person 
and Mrs. Wharton passes from the farcical to the satirico-realistic method of treatment, 
which she ought to have used from the first and with especial firmness at the first. Itis 
the proper method for a bitter and pessimistic little tale. Mrs. Manford’s “ twilight 
sleep ” is the barrage of meaningless and unrelated activities she puts between herself 
and the real life she instinctively feels to be too difficult for her. As a consequence of 
her cowardice, one misery after another falls on everyone around her. We leave her 
daughter contemplating a more sensible refuge from life in a convent—‘‘a convent 
where nobody believes in anything.”’ By the time the end is reached Mrs. Wharton 
has firmly established the satirico-realistic tone but, by the touches of farce at the 
beginning, she has made the middle passages of her book unnecessarily difficult and 
uncertain. 

The Bondwoman is a story in which people who are in themselves often highly 
credible keep on doing highly incredible things. Julian Ballantyne is a promising 
young surgeon, who has been temporarily deprived by war-experiences of the desire 
to excel in his profession. Just as his ambitions begin to revive, he falls in love with 
Leo Broughton who tells him, after his feelings have gone beyond control, that she 
has been a man’s mistress—on one occasion only and for motives it would be impossi- 
ble to despise. The shock to him which this revelation causes is easy enough to under- 
stand, but the story does not turn on his wounded sensibilities. It turns on the 
opinion held by his friends and relatives and, still more incredibly, by himself, that 
if he marries Leo he will have to abandon his medical career. This assumption, 
which no one in the book even thinks of disputing, seems to me to be, from a purely 
practical and social point of view, blankly incomprehensible. It is not even as though 
he were compelled to begin with a local practice: he has a reputation and a private 
income. He can put up his brass-plate and resume his career in a sphere in which 
his household will make no professional difference at all. But he and everybody else, 
including Leo, think otherwise, and so Leo, to save him, runs away from him. I will 
not dwell on the lamentable end of the book in which Leo appears at the door of 
Julian’s country cottage, dying of consumption: nothing but the traditional snow- 
storm is spared us here. But Mr. (?—I cannot quite make up my mind) Ellis shows, in 
a degree I cannot remember having ever encountered before, a combination of the gift 
for creating real people with an inability to invent likely things for them to do. Nearly 
all his people are, in the pauses of the plot, almost startlingly alive : Anne Penfold is 
as brilliant a study of a certain type of young girl as I have read for years. If only 
Mr. Ellis could put this gift to a better use, he might do something remarkable. 

The Victorian design on the jacket of The Rim of the Bowl indicates very accurately 
not only the matter but also the manner of these six tales. Whatever their material 
(and sometimes it is as strong as that of your most modern novelist) the narrative © 
proceeds on its way with an unhurried calm. All are worth reading—especially 
those two curious studies in deception, ‘‘ The Head Master of Bagborough ” and . 
“ A Weaver of Romance.” 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE GORGON’S HEAD and Other Literary Pieces. By Sir J. G. Frazer. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

BEN JONSON. Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Percy Simpson. Vol. III. 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 

EASTWARD HOE. Edited by Jutta Hamiet Harris. Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. 

ROBERT EYRES LANDOR. By Eric Partripce. Fanfrolico Press. tos. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT LANDOR. Edited by Eric Partripce. 
Fanfrolico Press. 10s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE LOTUS. Translated by L.M. Crump. Oxford University 


Press. 18s. 
THE WATSONS: A Fragment. By JANE AusTEN. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


IR JAMES FRAZER here presents us with a collection of his literary essays, 

introduced by the original preface which Anatole France contributed to a French 
translation of those originally called by the name of Sir Roger de Coverley. That 
these papers have been sometimes taken for Addison’s not only explains the new title 
of this larger collection but proves the sympathy, the art, and the style which Sir 
James brings not only to the age of Anne but to all his recreations in literature. 
Cowper perhaps is his most intimate favourite among the English poets, Addison 
perhaps his favourite master in the art of the essay. Readers of The Golden Bough will 
find a few pieces bearing upon anthropology, but, in the main, these collected papers 
show the author in his holiday mood and communicate his pleasure in the hundred 
and one occupations of a scholar’s leisure. ‘The book is rich in the variety of its 
subjects, so tenderly sympathetic in its touch, and so clear in its English that it makes 
everywhere delightful reading, and one can do no more in a short space than to 
indicate the subjects. ‘They seem to bask in these pages as in the sun of an afternoon 
in spring. The opening essay is a fantasy suggested by the title of the book. Then 
come seven papers upon Sir Roger and his friends ; then two descriptive essays upon 
Roman life in the time of the younger Pliny, and London life in Addison’s day. These 
are followed by four biographical studies ; on Cowper, W. R. Smith, Fison and 
Howitt, and Albert Houtin ; the two final sections of Allocutions_and Miscellaneous 
Essays range from one upon Condorcet to another, or rather several, in praise of 
Cambridge. These last are welcome for a curious reason. Fifteen years ago it occurred 
to a famous publisher to bring out two volumes “ in praise ” of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; but when the anthologists had done their work it was found that the volume 
devoted to Oxford extended to two books, whereas Cambridge, the university to 
which most of our English poets have happened to belong, had inspired eulogies so 
scanty that they filled but one volume and that but half the thickness of each of 
Oxford’s two! Sir James was drawn upon for a single!paragraph, and therefore his 
several essays, doubtless written in the interval, help tojcorrect the indifference that 
most Cambridge authors have shown. Beside the essays are a few translations, a few 
verses, but the same serene light plays over them all. It is not surprising that some of 
Sir James’ essays upon Addisonian themes have been mistaken for fragments or 
extracts from Addison himself. 
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The third volume of the Oxford Jonson, which Messrs. Herford and Simpson are 
editing, contains the first instalment of the works: A Tale of a Tub, The Case is 
Altered, and Every Man in, and Out of, his Humour. Four more volumes are promised, 
so that, with critical introduction and commentaries, the Oxford Jonson will be com- 
plete in ten volumes all told. The edition promises everything that a student of Jonson 
can desire. For example, in this volume three, we have the original and the revised 
versions of Every Man in his Humour from the quarto of 1601 and from the Folio of 
1616, and an appendix contains the original conclusion in the Quartos and the revised 
conclusion in the Quartos to Every Man out of His Humour. A few corrections and 
additional notes to the two preceding volumes are also added. I can do no more than 
express the hope that this edition may be read with the same care and appreciation 
that have been spent upon it, and that some dramatic society may continue to present 
Jonson’s plays, for there is no doubt that the theatre brings readers to old plays which, 
when unacted, they miss undeservedly. 

This edition of Eastward Hoe, edited by Professor Julia Harris, is one of the Yale 
Studies in English, and the editress has attempted to assign the proportional shares in 
its authorship to Chapman, Jonson and Marston. She finds the play to derive from 
the idea of the prodigal son, and the particular interest of this embodiment of the 
traditional dramatic theme to lie in the contemporary setting of London life that its 
authors found for it. The imprisonment that they suffered gives a human interest 
to the problems of editorship, which are here pursued with unflagging interest and 
zeal. A play that offended King James because of a supposed reflection upon the 
Scots, that Jonson and Chapman had a hand in, and that brought them both to gaol, 
attracts not only the reader of plays but all who are curious of the lives of authors in 
the time of Shakespeare. For this reason the introduction makes good reading since 
it is very far from being confined to considerations of sources, dates, and editions or 
nice questions arising out of the text. 

It is now two years since a friend of my own, who has a keen eye for neglected 
authors, began to descant to me upon the virtues of W. S. Landor’s neglected brother 
Robert. The result was a loan of one of Robert’s books, The Fountain of Arethusa. 
Though various distinguished critics have put in, as it were aside, a plea for Robert 
Landor’s works, it has been left for Mr. Eric Partridge to present him to the present 
generation. In the two delightful volumes, printed by the Curwen Press, he has given 
us a biographical and critical sketch of the unlucky Landor together with a companion 
volume of selections from his works. I therefore hope that Robert Landor will 
cease to be a literary ghost upon the lips of men, and from to-day onward become a 
familiar author. Mr. Partridge promises us a complete edition, and the only fault 
I have to find with him is some superlative and therefore uncritical praise. Robert 
was not only overshadowed by his brother, for the public refused to read anything by a 
Landor other than the first, but he buried himself in a country parsonage, and in © 
effect joined the conspiracy of silence concerning himself. After becoming a Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, travelling in France and Italy, he passed his long life in 
the pursuits of a country clergyman, and its chief events were the publication of his 
dramas in verse and of his two novels. Without grudging the praise that Mr. 
Partridge bestows on a neglected writer, a praise which the reader may test by refer- 
ence to the volume of selections, I venture on a qualification lest undue expectations 
be aroused. The Fountain of Arethusa is the only complete work of Robert’s that 
I have read, but the imagination, the wit, the pure English, the satire involved in the 
contrast of ancient and modern civilisation, did not prevent a certain chill at the 
length, the formal structure of the sentences, the cold elegance of the book. After 
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studying Mr. Partridge’s volumes with interest and gratitude my feeling is that Robert 
Landor is too good to be neglected, but that he will disappoint those who have 
extravagant expectations from him. 

The Lady of the Lotus is a translation of a Persian tale which has apparently many 
variants, and the present volume contains all that Mr. Crump has been able to dis- 
cover, together with his version of one. The theme of the tale is that of fidelity, and it 
has probably endeared itself to the translator as much because of the excitement of 
discovering the manuscript and certain pictures that once belonged thereto as for the 
sake of its intrinsic interest. As it has never been translated before, many students 
will be grateful, but the ordinary reader may wonder whether the story really gains 
from the archaic style in which Mr. Crump has clothed it. The older forms of English 
have to be used with conspicuous art by ourselves not to seem a convention which 
begs the question of beauty by employing forms that are merely out of date. In their 
proper place they have indeed a beauty peculiar to themselves, the beauty of being 
natural, but they easily become a mannerism, an apology for inadequacy, unless the 
writer who uses them has by some triumph of imagination made them natural to 
himself. To Persian and Hindu scholars, and to residents in India the volume will be 
especially welcome for all the information that it gives concerning Rup Mati and 
Baz Bahadur. 

All good editions of the less known writings of Jane Austen are precious to her 
admirers, and this reprint of The Watsons is an exact copy of the original manuscript. 
It is altogether delightful, and once more we wonder at the art which can enthral us 
with such slender material, in this case a girl’s first ball and the tattle of her family 
before and after. It remains alas ! a fragment, but there is enough to absorb us in the 
characters and their fortunes, for these people live with the intensely personal life 
that Jane Austen was able to bestow on every inhabitant of a small country town. I 
tried the book on someone who is intensely frightened by every classic name, and the 
experiment was completely successful. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


CAVOUR. By Maurice PaLzotocug. Benn. 16s. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL II. By C.S. Forester. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


YOU CAN’T WIN. By Jack Biacxk. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
MY OWN STORY. By Fremont Oper. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


Ne one could or would hope to displace Mr. Thayer’s life of Cavour—one of the 
best biographies ever written—but M. Paléologue and Mr. Forester have agreeably 
retold the story of the making of Italy. Never was there a more dramatic theme, and 
the drama—at times almost melodramatic in its intensity—was admirably cast: Victor 
Emmanuel made an ideal jeune premier, Garibaldi, the most romantic figure of a 
romantic age, Mazzini the born conspirator, a lean hungry man, never happy unless 
conspiring, and always making a mess of it, out of touch with his time, being less 
National than Anti-Royalist, an extreme example of the pure idealist, prepared at any 
time to die for his ideals, but with the complementary quality of not being averse 
from killing or even assassinating those opposed to them, to whom “‘ Sacred was the 
stiletto that gave the signal for the Sicilian Vespers.” As M. Paléologue says : 

He displayed all the symptoms, that inspire great fanatics, great redressors of wrong, 
great lovers of justice : belief ina supernatural calling, immeasureable pride, irritability 
of temper, gloomy spirits, enduring passion, arrogant talk upon one unending topic, 
dogmatism in argument, and an absolute indifference to facts. 


His plots failed so persistently that Mr. Forester is driven to suggest, as the only 
explanation, “‘ that they have been deliberately laid so that they might fail,” thinking, 
“ the more blood that was spilt, the higher the feeling would rise.” "That he was a born 
muddler is a simpler explanation, but it may be that, in disregarding the risk, he 
consoled himself by the reflection that even failure would have its moral effect. 
Human nature refuses to credit the charming friend, revealed in Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters, with such baseness. Still, he had his uses. What he lost by his activities he 
gained by his propaganda and kept the idea of a United Italy before a Europe not 
wholly unsympathetic. In the background always, the genius of Cavour, a Liberal 
who believed in Constitutionalism, persuaded his King, who seldom understood and 
never liked him, to become a constitutional ruler. In the ten years between Novara 
and Magenta, by his free-trade policy he made the kingdom comparatively rich. 
Victor Emmanuel, though an uneducated man, destitute of all culture, was gifted 
with a fine simplicity of mind. The supreme quality of I] re galantuomo was less his 
bravery than his honesty of purpose. With a native shrewdness he realised Cavour’s 
greatness and gave him his entire confidence. It was this quality that brought 
Garibaldi to his side, and in the end reconciled the exuberant Republican to a- 
monarchy, and even to the surrender of Nice. 

Mr. Forester makes him the hero of his book. If this is carrying the proper 
partiality of a biographer rather far, he makes one good point. When Napoleon III 
refused to follow up his success after Solferino, it was the King and not Cavour who 
took the far-seeing view. It is the more remarkable, as it was a crisis in which the 
roles were completely reversed. The soldier wanted peace, and the statesman to 
continue the struggle. It shows that this queer, rough soldier, with all his oddities, 
had a well-balanced mind and perhaps suggested the not inept comparison which 
M. Paléologue draws with Henry of Navarre. 
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The most picturesque figure of the movement must always be Garibaldi. The 
rarest thing in the world, a generous and kindly idealist, entirely unselfish, he bore 
even the loss of his native town for what he thought was for the good of Italy. He 
wanted nothing for himself, not even power. His loyalty to Victor Emmanuel did 
credit to them both. To Cavour he was always unintelligible, and slightly ridiculous. 
His greatest value was his amazing success. It was as inevitable as Mazzini’s failures. 
The Sicilian expedition, by all the rules of the game, should have failed. Its organ- 
isation was deplorable. Hardly any mistake was avoided. The thousand started ill 
armed, with no ammunition, in two old steamers which, with singular ingenuity, 
managed to lose each other in a voyage from Genoa to Sicily, and yet the adventure 
remains one of the greatest achievements of all times. 

His hopeless adventure in 1870 to help Napoleon III was typical of the man, 
quixotic and wholly ridiculous but for a touch of the sublime. He was fortunate in 
fighting in a class of warfare in which he was supreme, and against an army not all 
hostile to his purpose, and had all the luck of the better player. 

Napoleon III has never been a favourite of historians. They never forgave Sedan— 
but after all, his uncle had his Waterloo ; and the nephew found France poor and 
distracted and gave it settled government for twenty years, formed it, and left it 
prosperous, and if he lost Alsace and Lorraine, gained Nice and the Savoy. 
M. Paléologue quotes Palmerston’s remark with approval, ‘“‘The head of Napoleon III 
is a veritable rabbit warren, out of which ideas are continually coming forth like 
rabbits” —he will have none of him as a man of action. Yet the fact remains that an 
impecunious and discredited adventurer made the Second Empire and kept it 
together longer than the first. 

Is it true “ that unhappily for himself and France he believed that he was destined 
to accomplish great things” ? Was it not rather that he felt it was impossible for a 
Napoleon to play the part of a Louis Philipe ? The July Monarchy had fallen, 
because it made no appeal to the imagination of the French nation. Such was the force 
of the Napoleonic tradition that France under him was regarded as the danger spot of 
Europe for twenty years, and the ultimate downfall comes rather as a surprise. That 
he was a kindly and generous man with great personal charm, who never forgot a 
friend, should not be forgotten. If it be true, ‘‘ he was always at issue with men and 
affairs ”’ like a traveller, ‘“‘ with eyes fixed upon a distant view, who sees little of the 
_ country through which he passes, or of the natural obstacles . . .which bar his 
road.” a 

While he said in his famous Bordeaux speeth : ‘“‘ The Empire is Peace,” it was an 
ideal that he felt was impossible: ‘‘ Glory belongs to it by right of inheritance, but 
not war ”’; but unfortunately for him, to the French imagination of that day, the two 
were identical. Yet the Crimean War could legitimately be claimed as a success, and 
his Italian campaign, if it disappointed Italy, gave France two victories and a successful 
peace. 

‘Cavour was perhaps right when he said to the Secretary of the French Legation : 

Ah, your Emperor will never change; where he is wrong is in always wishing to plot, 
but what need has he to plot now .... with a powerful country like yours, a large army, 

Europe at peace? 

No one had plotted more than Cavour, but under the pressure of necessity. The real 
tragedy of the man was that the Napoleonic legend was incapable not merely of his 
but of any human realisation. 

“ You can’t win,” Mr. Jack Black tells us, by adopting crime as a profession. He 
writes in all candour as the Norman Angell of crime. It does not pay. After thirty 
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years devoted to its single purpose, he arrives at this satisfactory, if belated conclusion. 
One must take such books on trust. How far they are genuine, it is impossible to say, 
but its moral is conclusive : 

Had I spent that thirty years at any useful occupation and worked as hard at it and 


thought and planned and brought such ingenuity and concentration to bear on it, I 
would be independent to-day 


Still it should not be forgotten that this assumes an intelligence in which criminals 
as a class are fortunately deficient. If one discounts a certain mawkish sentimentality 
which the American public requires, the book rings fairly true, and there is internal 
evidence in favour of some of its facts. From personal experience I can say his — 
picture of the life out West of that date is not exaggerated. An agreeable strangerI . 
met on the way to Seattle told me he was in a remote country bar, when a man came 
in and took out a revolver and a placard offering a thousand dollars for his arrest. 
“ Now there is a thousand dollars for anyone man enough to take me,” was his sporting 
offer. ‘‘ Did anyone?” I asked. “‘ No,” was his reply. ‘‘ Was he a good shot ?” I 
added. ‘‘ Well, he was a better shot than the last three men who tried to take him.” 
Volumes could not say more. 

Mr. Older’s book, My Own Story, should be read with Mr. Jack Black’s volume. 
As a young man, Mr. Older became Editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, and he helps 
us to understand the American journalist : 

My one desire was to stimulate the circulation to develop stories that would catch the 
attention of the readers. . . . They might make people suffer, might wound or utterly 
ruin some one. That made no difference to me. It was not even in my mind. I cared 
only for results, success to the paper and me. 


At any rate he did good work in his successful attack on the corrupt administration 
of the town, the story of which would be incredible if it was not obviously true. In 
the course of his work on the paper, he became interested in crime, and devoted much 
of his time to the reform of criminals. In this way he became acquainted with Jack 
Black, then serving a term of twenty-five years’ imprisonment for highway robbery. 
Largely owing to his efforts, Black was eventually released upon probation, and became 

one of his successes. 
Both books are of unusual interest, and Mr. Older gives a thrilling picture of the 
under-world of San Francisco in the ’nineties, and draws a terrible indictment of the 
police methods and the administration of justice in the U.S.A. of that date, sub- 
stantially justified. It is only fair to add that the mature conversion of Mr. Black was 
largely induced by the improved efficiency of both. 
| CHARTRES BIRON 
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MOUNTAINEERING 


ON HIGH HILLS. Memories of the Alps. By Grorrrey WINTHROP YouNG. 
Methuen 25s. 


ZERMATT AND ITS VALLEY. By Francois Gos. Translated by F. F. Roget. 
Cassel. 15s. 


KINABALU, THE HAUNTED MOUNTAIN OF BORNEO. By Major C. M. 
Enriquez, F.R.D.S. H.F.& G. Witherby. tos. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ICE AND SNOW. Illustrated from the Alps. 
By A. E.H. Turron. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


HE literature of mountaineering helps to disprove the modern fallacy that there 
is a necessary antithesis between action and thought, between life and letters. 
Our ancestors recognised no such distinction. ‘‘ Columbus ” says an old chronicler, 
“albeit he knew no Latin, was cunning in sea-faring.’’ The Elizabethans regarded 
a classical scholarship as a qualification, not as a handicap for their explorers. And in 
those days, the golden age of exploration and literature, every seaman’s log was an 
epic. 
remcination is equally essential to the explorer as to the writer, and it is therefore 
no accident that the best explorers have often been the best writers. Every sport gets 
the literature thatsit{deserves, and it is not surprising that men with sufficient imagina- 
tions to create new,schools in mountaineering, should all have written books which 
help to define an epoch. De Saussure, the father of mountaineering, Whymper, the 
central figure in the golden age of our sport, and Mummery, the pioneer of guideless 
climbing of virgin routes on peaks no longer virgin, all wrote books which are classics 
not only of mountaineering, but of literature in general. 

Mr. Geoffrey Young carries on this great tradition. Like Whymper and Mummery 
he has helped to found a school, and like them he has the literary talent which can 
translate a creed into words. 

- When Mr. Young began to climb, the last great virgin peaks of the Alps had been 
conquered, but the era of exploration was by no means at an end. The object of all 
serious mountaineering is a solution of a problem, an artificial problem if you will. 
A man finds his chief pleasure in inventing and in overcoming difficulties. Football 
is amusing, not because we desire to place a round ball between two vertical posts, 
otherwise we should get up on a dark night and put it there, but because we wish to 
put it there under certain defined conditions. We do not climb in the interests of 
science, or of health, or to see a particular view. It is the difficulties which we over- 
come in reaching our goal, not the goal itself, which constitutes the attraction of the 
sport. An unclimbed peak is a problem, but once that problem has been solved, new 
conditions must be introduced in order that the struggle should not lose its reality. 
It is, in general, the easiest route to the summit which is the first to be discovered, 
and so the exhaustion of virgin peaks increases rather than diminishes the difficulties 
of mountaineering. The layman assumes that the Alps are played out, and that 
Alpine climbing has lost much if its old romance. The reverse is the case. The 
“Mummery ” crack by which Mummery first climbed the Grépon is severe, but it is 
incomparably less severe than the crack which Knubel led on Mr. Young’s great 
ascent of the Grépon by the Mer de Glace face. There are still hundreds of great 
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unclimbed ridges and faces in the Alps, which yield to the modern mountaineer 

probelms as romantic and far more difficult than those which were solved by those 
ioneers. 

, Mr. Geoffrey Young is no rock specialist. His name is associated, not only with the 

first ascent of rock ridges and faces such as his virgin climb on the Jorasses and the 

Grépon, but also with expeditions in which every form of Alpine resistance, ice and 

snow as well as rock, had to be overcome. 

In Mountain Craft Mr. Young has explained the sound principles which were the 
basis of his own success. On High Hills is an attempt to record the impressions which 
he has gathered in the course of his long climbing career, It is easier to translate into 
words the romance of mountaineering, than to recapture in a few pregnant phrases 
the essence of an Alpine view. No book has made more converts to the sport than 
Whymper’s Scrambles amongst the Alps, and no book is more alive to the authentic 
spirit of Alpine adventure ; but Whymper had little gift for landscape portraiture, 
and his description of the view from the summit of the Matterhorn is a mere cata- 
logue of peaks visible, a tedious string of names. Leslie Stephen, on the other hand, 
can conjure up in a few sure touches the whole essence of a view, the magic of a 
sunset on Mont Blanc, or the mystery of the High Alps in winter. Mr. Geoffrey 
Young is a master of both methods. The boy reader will be thrilled by his great 
adventure on the south face of the T aschhorn. The older reader will be no less delighted 
with the charm of the opening chapter “‘ Hills and the Boy,” and with the philosophy 
of ‘‘ Suspense and Colour.” 

On High Hills will take its place among the great classics of the sport, and will rank 
in prose with those poems in which Mr. Young, alone among poets, has caught the 
real note of mountain adventure. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison dubbed as a “ silly conceit’ the superstition that the 
glaciers and snow peaks are the only things in the Alps worth seeing, and I think he 
would have enjoyed Monsieur Gos’s charming book on the Zermatt valley ; for 
Monsieur Gos, though well versed in the mountaineering history and Alpine associa- 
tions of Zermatt, has also much to tell us about the peasant life and the long history 
of the Valais, before men dreamed of climbing mountains for fun. The book has 
been admirably translated by Professor Roget, well-known as a pioneer of ski moun- 
taineering. I have only one criticism. ‘‘ Alpinist ” is an ugly word which has never 
succeeded in acclimatising itself to our language. 


Major Enriquez introduces us to another aspect of mountaineering ; an expedition, — 


in which the organization, preliminary marches and the difficult problem of com- 
missariat and native porters are the obstacles to success, rather than the technical 
difficulties of rock and ice. Major Enriquez writes as an explorer and naturalist, 


rather than as a mountaineer. But a mountaineer will, none the less, find much to 


interest him in this record of one of the few successful attempts which have been 
made on the summit of Kinabalu, which is 14,455 feet above the sea. There were no 
technical difficulties on the ascent, but some of the photographs suggest that one or 
two of the minor summits of the range might provide some first-class rock-climbing. 
The book is also an interesting record of the country and its inhabitants. 

Dr. Tutton, a former President of the Mineralogical Society, and a mountaineer 
with great experience in all the chief Alpine districts, is eminently qualified to write 
a standard work on glaciers for experts only. It is not too elementary to be of consid- 
erable assistance to those who know something about glaciers, and not too advanced 
for the general reader. ‘The book is admirably illustrated with photographs by the 
author. 


| 
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Dr. Tutton is primarily concerned with the physical character of the character- 
istics of existing glaciers. I hope the author will be tempted to write another book 
summing up the many vexed problems in the past history of glaciers. I wish this book 
had included his views on the many conflicting theories as to the erosive powers of 
ice, and the effect of ancient glaciers on Alpine scenery. He writes clearly, and has the 
requisite knowledge of his subject. A book from his pen on glaciers ancient and 
modern would meet with real demand. The third part of the book is devoted to the 
author’s expeditions, in the course of which he gained the valuable knowledge of 
glaciers, which has been put to such admirable use in this volume. 


ARNOLD LUNN 
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THE CLASSICS 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By M. Rostovrzerr. Vol. I— 
The Orient and Greece. Translated by J.D. Durr. Clarendon Press. ais. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK DRAWING AND PAINTING. By Ernest 
PruHL. ‘Translated by J.D. BrazLey. Chatto & Windus. jos. 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. By J. W. Macxam. New Edition. | 
Longmans. tos, 6d. 


LUCAN. Edited by A. E. Housman. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 


HEN the men of the Renaissance reverted to the study of antiquity, it was 

the literature that attracted them. And although the scholarship of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries concerned itself in the main with subject-matter, 
the eighteenth swung round again to criticism and the study of form and style. It 
was not until the nineteenth that a fundamental change overtook the world of letters, 
a change actually of motive ; curiosity, that was henceforth to be, not culture ; the 
thirst for knowledge rather than the pursuit of elegance. Altertumswissenschaft—all 
ancient facts were fish that came to that German net ; and the new spirit is still young 
enough to be now more dominant than ever. What the Greeks and Romans wrote 
is by now reduced not merely to a part of, but largely almost to a witness of, what they 
did and what they thought. The world in general appears to have grown—temporarily, 
let us hope—just a trifle weary of their literature as such, but to be quite unaccount- 
ably and inexhaustibly interested in their life, as in that of the ancient races in general, 
their houses, their tombs, their knick-knacks, their rites, their superstitions 
(religious or scientific), their trade, their industry, their economics, even their 
account-books. Mr. Housman’s Lucanitself,the one of all the above works which main- 
tains the traditions of the old scholarship even to the extent of being annotated in 
Latin, has marks of this encyclopaedic quality ; its appendix is the work of one who 
probably knows more than any other man who ever lived about the beliefs of the 
ancients on the subject of astronomy ; as if it were not hard enough to master modern 
truths upon this matter, without making such mastery the preliminary—as it is a neces- 
sary one—to the full appreciation of the extinct delusions |! 

But it is to the first two books upon our list that these remarks are mainly designed 
to serve as introduction ; and highly covetable books they are. The great change I 
have indicated was in essence largely a turning away from abstract to concrete, from | 
grammar and reason to realien ; and the beginnings of it are to be seen in Winckel- 


mann’s virtual discovery of ancient sculpture and the vista thereby opened upon the 


whole world of ancient art. Fortunately this aesthetic interest has remained with the 
movement, certain sides of which might now well be felt to be in need of some such 
saving grace. Of the profit to be derived from the study of ancient art no two works 
could be more richly indicative than these. M. Rostovtzeff’s is, indeed, a history, but not 
that of one who is primarily or in the literary sense a historian ; it is the history 
of an archaeologist of encyclopaedic learning, with social, economic and “ cultural ” 
preoccupations, and an exquisite sense of plastic art to which he can give admirable 
expression. Not that he eschews politics, or wars, or literary history, by any means ; 
he includes much, broadly speaking everything, and he covers not centuries merely 
but millenia; but he deals with all this matter summarily, critically, retrospectively. 
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To say, then, that his panorama while it has all else—while it can descend to detail 
and yet is never overloaded—lacks that ultimate vitality which is the historian’s 
supreme test, is perhaps but to remark the absence of what can hardly belong to this 
kind of book. Of the sweat and heat of history, of issues in suspense, of the force of 
personality, one may get a sense in works which quicken the pulse. Here, to make up 
for that, one may get from the abundant illustrations a whole series of vivid and sug- 
gestive sidelights on the life and art of antiquity, the daily life which they illustrate 
and the national art which they represent. For freshness of selection, for aptness 
and significance of explanatory letter-press, and for the striking interest of both com- 
bined, no praise could be too high for these plates. Whether or not it be in natural 
reaction from Hellenism I cannot say, but every time the path of duty brings me to 
the contemplation of Egyptian sculpture I am more overwhelmed, and seek to linger. A 
Pheidias can give you the dignity of man and an Epstein can give you realism, but 
take, for example, this statue (Plate XIV. 1) of ascribe of 2800 B.C., now inthe Louvre, 
and ask yourself what race ancient or modern can compare, for the power of giving 
both together (and consider what that means, you modern democrat, you), with this 
people who, for all their sins, had, like their most famous queen of later days, ‘‘ immor- 
tal longings ”’ in them. 

As vastly more easy to read as it is more circumscribed in subject is the work which 
follows. This is in every sense a beautiful book ; beautiful in binding, format, trans- 
lation, expression, criticism, and very beautiful in its illustrations. A book on Greek 
painting ! But was there such a thing? Is not painting, like Music, an art of the modern 
world ? The answer is yes—and no. The work is indeed mainly concerned with 
vase-painting, of which we have “ important specimens by the thousand, and master- 
pieces by the hundred ” ; with “ monumental ” painting—a term of which the des- 
cription and denotation (for Greek purposes) are unfortunately nowhere given, but 
which includes wall-paintings and portraits—it can deal only to a smaller extent and 
in comparatively late phases, as in this region we are entirely dependent upon the 
meagre evidence of late copies and literary references. Yet this latter is after all the 
major art, being less purely decorative ; its discovery of perspective made a great flutter 
in the potteries ; and Herr Pfuhl’s treatment of the vase-paintings, while as sympath- 
etic as it is brilliant, owes its peculiar interest to the fact that he—introducing, as it 
_were, perspective to this subject—regards these throughout from the standpoint of, 
and to a large extent uses them as evidence for, the evolution of Greek painting 
as such. Even among the Greeks we may see that art attain to mastery of “‘ space, 
light, and colour,” and although they themselves characteristically refused to desert 
Man for Nature or to let colour encroach on form, “ the roots ” of-our own painting 
are to be found “‘ ultimately in Hellas.”” The one reliable copy of a masterpiece which 
has survived, the Pompeian mosaic of the battle between Alexander and Darius, is as 
realistic as the (much less interesting) Thin Red Line of Victorian parlours which 
it oddly recalls. How easy to understand is this subtle, sensitive, close criticism, 
technical and yet happily impressionistic ; and how fascinating to read ! 

Yet the men of the Renaissance—see opening sentences—were right. It is the litera- 
ture that has mattered most, and it will matter most again, in the day, however dis- 
tant, when the pendulum of human interest swings back again from perspiring to 
aspiring humanity. Meantime very welcome is this reprint (with corrections) of 
Dr. Mackail’s Greek Poetry, a work which the excellence of its author’s Latin Literature 
and the brilliance of Murray’s well-known manual have unduly cast into the shade. 
Reading it on its original appearance (1910) with an eye to the main chance—other- 
wise a dissertation upon Sophocles—I got an impression of Olympian equability. 
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Re-reading it disinterestedly with close and continuous attention, I find it curiously 
uneven and admire it a great deal more. A certain coldness, a response (at times) 
more to the aesthetic than to the tonic qualities of Greek poetry—it is just most in 
the chapter on Sophocles that I feel flaws which may be thus explained. Page 152, 
“the dBovdia of Antigone” ; page 155, in the Antigone the “ final note ”’ is “ lack of 
wisdom (‘ unrede,’ dBovdia) is the greatest of evils.” But—to say nothing of the 
fact that dfovdAéa is never applied to Antigone in the whole play !—put these two 
statements together, and what a Vandal view of the tragedy do you get ! No, what is 
Antigone if not the heroine, and for what is she that but for her act ? It is grievous to 
see 572, her line, attributed to her sister, an obsolete notion which is demonstrably 
untenable. The point of the Ajax Dr. Mackail dilutes beyond recognition ; it is roughly 
that of Coriolanus. Yet this same chapter might illustrate as well as any the supreme 
merits of a book which, apart from its broad view and firm handling of poetic evolu- 
tion, has many good things and those among the very best in their kind. Nothing for 
example could be more truly, finely and acutely observed than the paragraph 
(admirable not only in itself but as following and illustrating an apt quotation from 
Pope’s preface) upon what I may call for convenience the fire-motif in the Iliad. 
Or than the contrast between the Euripidean and Sophoclean methods of charact- 
erisation (“‘ Euripides would make her say all that he knew she felt. But if she could 
say what she felt, she would not be Tecmessa’’), though it is to be feared that a gener- 
ation dragooned into Shaw-worship will see nothing here but mystification. The 
literary-historical analogies, drawn, some of them, with an impressive completeness, 
are most illuminating ; many of the comments reflect literary insight of the surest and 
subtlest order ; but what is perhaps most enjoyable, though in almost every case it 
takes some reflection on the reader’s part to sense it properly, is the sheer cleverness 
of certain passages, the uses made of apt quotations or of odd observations. The book 
is best in its first and last thirds, on Homer and the Alexandrians. It is certainly a 
book to be not read merely, but possessed, by all who have any interest in Greek 
poetry ; and these can easily tear out the two deplorable and demoded excerpts from 
Tilburinus Windbag, outrages upon every principle of taste and sense and decency 
which the book so eloquently defends. 

Professor Housman’s Lucan is a true Housman (for his work can be judged by no other 
current standard), worthy as a whole to be set beside the Juvenal and the Manilius, and, 
naturally, far more worth doing than the latter. Many indeed will welcome the much 
greater part played in these notes by interpretation ; they even unbend to the extent of 
a citation from Wilfrid Blunt. And for those who are fascinated by that kind of thing, 
the introduction is as fascinating as ever. If the Sirens, who were omniscient, had 
also had a trenchant style, I should say that I had many a time ere now been led by © 
the Siren voice of Professor Housman to approach the dry bones of controversies for 
whichin themselves I did not really care two straws. And yet even in those, the results, 
at least, matter ; whatever is worth reading is worth reading in a sound text. Thereis © 
great (as well as merely unique) value in the precise and summary characterisations of the 
work of all previous labourers in the same field. These, which are absolutely authorita- 
tive, in the sense that no one else will ever examine such works with as much thorough- 
ness and discrimination, are often subversive in the highest degree. Who, for example, 
would have supposed that Lucan’s poem ‘“‘ has even now no better commentary ” 
than that of “‘ the excellent and indefatigable Farnaby, the educator of his age, whose 
editions were the favourite reading of the seventeenth century and whose name is not 
to be found in Sandys’s history of classical scholarship”? 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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N his fourth revision of the Outline of History Mr. Wells has cut out the 

footnotes recording his disputes with collaborators, and has added (1) an 
introduction describing his motives and methods in writing the Outline, and ‘‘dropping 
his pilots” with graceful compliments ; (2) sections on the history of art, literature and 
music, which appear in deference to criticism and perhaps against the author’s 
better judgment, but provide abundant opportunity for pictorial illustration ; and 
(3) a new account of the post-war period and a new outlook into the future. We all 
know that an optimist is a man who has something the matter with his eyes, and 
cannot see the hill in front of him, while the pessimist has something the matter with 
his feet, and cannot walk up it. Mr. Wells may reasonably be called an optimist. The 
illustration is luxurious. 

Mr. Belloc is a harbitrary gent, and most of the time he is not arguing with us but 
telling us. His attitude towards other workers in the historical field-is seldom appre- 
Ciative, and sometimes comminatory rather than critical, especially if they are con- 
nected with the naughty University of Oxford. He has told us that the true faith is 
lost by wrong-doing rather than failure of intelligence, and even in purely scientific 
matters he is frequently inclined to explain divergent opinions by some form of moral 
turpitude in those who hold or pretend them. He propounds large and heterodox 
theories on slender grounds and in a provocative manner, so that a reviewer is tempted 
to offer him his own medicine and call him many names in a Pickwickian sense. Yet 
his works claim attention and admiration by their unadorned severity and brilliant 
lucidity of style, their general concentration on matters of real interest, their acute 
and original interpretation of character and conduct, above all their vitality, the living 
impression they convey of a virile, sincere and cultivated personality. In his Com- 
panion to Mr. Wells’ Outline of History he recognises Mr. Wells’ lucidity and economy 
of style, good sense of time, exceptional power of visualisation, extreme accuracy 
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in précis-writing and proof-correcting, and above all his sincerity ; but accuses him 
of provincialism, unreasoning reactions against tradition and everything traditional 
(such as soldiers, gentlemen, and most particularly the Catholic Church), ignorance 
of modern thought and inability to consult the right persons ; calls him a Protestant, 
a Modernist and a Nationalist, and points out his intellectual kinship with the Seventh 
Monarchy men, Second Adventists and Jump-to-Giory Jane. It is not always just 
criticism, but it is a most interesting statement of belief and disbelief upon a great 
variety of important topics in biology, anthropology, theology and history. 

The second volume of Mr. Belloc’s History of England is an excellent and stimulating 
introduction to the period between the battle of Hastings and the Black Death, and 
takes rank among his best achievements ; the first volume is more uneven in quality, 
but contains much that is of high interest, especially in his denial of any considerable 
Anglo-Saxon or Danish settlement ; and the European background is kept well within 
the reader’s sight throughout. I could welcome some further explanation of Mr. 
Belloc’s views on many matters, for example on Rome, on freewill and the part played 
in history by individual character and accidental occurrences, and on religious toler- 
tion. As a Roman Catholic he naturally admires the Roman military achievement which 
made Catholic Christendom possible, the Roman city which is the local centre and 
the Roman language which is the official language of the Catholic Church ; but why 
he should treat as impiety any censure, even the most emphatic, upon the admitted 
weaknesses of Roman civilisation, whether this general, almost indiscriminate admira- 
tion for everything Roman is provoked by the puritanism of the early republic, the 
financial imperialism of the late republic, the materialism of the principate, 
the Servile State of the later Empire, or the argumentum ad leonem which 
summed up for three centuries the attitude of Rome towards the Christian 
faith, I am quite unable to discover. About freewill: Mr. Belloc so emphasises 
the freewill of the few as to deny the freewill of the many. The murderers of Becket, 
he argues, alone prevented an Anglo-French union and postponed for nearly four 
centuries the Reformation and the Secular State ; the weakness of Edward II. alone- 
prevented a mediaeval union of England and Scotland. Englishmen speak English 
to-day instead of Welsh through the unaccountable ill-temper of a few Welsh bishops 
at Augustine’s Oak ; Englishmen are Protestants to-day instead of Catholics through 
the blunderous action of one man, and him a Cardinal of the Roman Church. Which 
means among other things that if Richelieu had refrained from hostility to the Haps- 
burgs during the Thirty Years’ War, sixteen million or more Frenchmen would have 
had no choice but to acquiesce in his departure from French tradition and neglect of 
French interests. So this is freewill ? And because his friend James II. tried to estab- 
lish religious toleration in England, Mr. Belloc cannot make up his mind to proclaim 
religious toleration what he probably knows it to be. Religious toleration is a contra- 
diction in terms. Most Englishmen are tolerant about theology, because they agree ~ 
with the glossy heretic who called theology the spurious offspring of reason and faith. 
They are not tolerant about their religion, if they have any. 

Mr. Wells’ diatribes against Julius Caesar andthe Romans are flattery compared with 
what M. Funck-Brentano has to say about them in his volume on the history of France 
to 987 A.D. The vigour and liveliness of this book survive wonderfully well the trans- 
lation into a foreign linguistic and mental atmosphere. It is in more senses than one 
a very Gallic book. The author agrees with M. Camille Jullian, a brilliant disciple 
of Fustel de Coulanges who has turned his master’s central doctrine upside down and 
attributes everything good and fortunate in France and French history to the Gauls, 
everything evil and unhappy to their conquest by the Romans. These Gauls, by the 
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way, were not Celts but mainly autochthonous Ligurians and Iberians. They invented 
soap. Gaul did not need a Roman conquest to secure either her internal unity or her 
salvation from the Germans. On the contrary, it was the deadening effect of Roman 
occupation that made Gaul vulnerable to German attack in the third and fifth centuries. 
Gaul was ruined by the Romans and regenerated by the Gauls ; under the influence 
of Christianity no doubt, but this Christianity was what the Gauls made it. France 
owes to Rome neither het unity, nor her independence, nor her civilisation, nor yet 
her language. Pure French has nothing of Latin except the empty shell, it is no more 
derived from Latin than Rheims Cathedral from the Capitol, and Latin is much 
more closely allied to German than to French. Well, really ! After this M. Funck- 
Brentano takes up with unflagging energy the tale of the gentle Merovingians, and 
makes good without difficulty his claim that it is bloodier than Shakespeare. Readers 
not yet acquainted with this marvelluus gallery of savage clowns may be recommended 
to take him as their guide, and look with him for a moment upon such pictures as 
Clovis, who “ did that which was agreeable unto God” and was thus enabled to 
murder all his rivals and most of his relatives ; Fredegonda, the world’s most ruthless 
woman, who nevertheless showed humane sympathy with the lower classes, and 
relieved the local distress due to an aristocratic family feud with its attendant pillage 
by having both the belligerent houses wiped out altogether ; Chilperic, her husband, 
who attacked the power and property of the Church, wrote Latin verses without 
recognisable prosody, invented a new heretical creed and ordered his bishops to believe 
it, invented a new alphabet adding Greek letters to Latin for the rendering of Germanic 
sounds, and ordered that whoever would not use this reformed spelling should have 
his eyes put out ; and Dagobert, who ‘‘ committed a few murders, so as not to break 
the traditions of his ancestors, and brought joy to the hearts of countless numbers of 
fair and honest dames,” and died of old age at thirty-four. Besides vigorous narrative, 
eloquent panegyric and vehement denunciation, this book contains much solid learning 
and lucid exposition of social and constitutional development, especially a good appre- 
ciation of Charlemagne and his government, “ the most fundamentally ecclesiastical 
government the world has ever seen.” The Merovingian picture is well filled in on the 
social side by the posthumous work of Sir Samuel Dill, who typified, as Mr. C. B. 
Armstrong writes, the best traditions of classical culture, and here works with his 
familiar skill and elegance of style the rich quarry of that very vivid if not very Cicero- 
nian writer, Gregory of Tours. 

No branch of historical study has suffered more in England from neglect and pre- 
judice, religious and political, than the history of Spain ; and in no sphere, perhaps, 
has modern American scholarship better earned the acknowledgment of the English 
reader. The causes of Spanish decline under and after Phillip II. have often been 
discussed ; but it is rather the immense and enduring achievement of this not very 
wealthy or numerous people, the services they rendered to Europe and the mark they 
left on the world by the repulse of Islam, the conquest and development of Mexico 
and Peru, the literary and artistic achievements of Cervantes and Velasquez and 
others that call for wonder than their inability to retain permanently the highest level 
of political and economic prosperity once touched. Professor Merriman’s third volume 
deals with the reign of King Charles I. (1516-1556), better known as the Emperor 
Charles V., “‘ the chief of men that had ever been or would ever be” as he was 
hyperbolically called by his major-domo Quijada ; and perhaps the best chapters in 
this learned and well-written book are those which describe the Spanish conquest and 
administration of Mexico and Peru, dealing incidentally with the career of that dis- 
tinguished missionary and ardent humanitarian, Las Casas. 
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In the second volume of the Victoria History of Kent the ecclesiastical history of 
the county is told by Canon G. M. Livett to the death of Lanfranc, and by Mr. M. E. 
Simkins from thence onwards, the maritime history and the history of the royal 
dockyards by Mr. M. Oppenheim ; while the separate histories of the several 
friaries and the Dominican nunnery at Dartford (a unique foundation in England) 
are summarised by Mr. A. G. Little, and of the other religious houses by Mr. R. C. 
Fowler. Kentishmen and men of Kent who feel pride in their libraries, and are in 
a position to gratify their feeling, need not be told that they should acquire 
this handsome book and the sooner the better; but although much that is of 
national rather than local interest has been intentionally excluded or lightly passed 
over, enough inevitably remains to deserve for it the attention also of those born 
‘all over Europe” or elsewhere outside the most excellent of English counties, 
and Sussex people in particular may note that it is much concerned with the 
history of the Cinque Ports. Few extracts from original documents are printed, but 
exhaustive references are given to all material used, and as time goes on the Victoria 
History naturally gains from that rapid advance in the study of records which is a 
distinctive feature of contemporary historical scholarship. The special value of local 
history in connection with the Middle Ages, when political unity and centralisation 
were so little developed, has long been recognised. Incalculable industry and learning 
have gone to the making of this volume, and fortunately they have been joined to 
literary skill. From such wealth and variety of information a few samples may be 
taken almost at random. In the ecclesiastical history, I note the excessive epidemic 
of church building shown by Domesday Book (which gives unusually full particulars 
of churches in Kent) and afterwards checked by the authorities, so that Folkestone 
for example had eight churches in 1086 and only one in 1291 ; the reasons given for 
identifying Clovesho, the appointed meeting-place of Anglo-Saxon national synods, 
with Cliffe at Hoo ; the remarkable ease with which the laws of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth were executed in Kent, where the monasteries were not very strong and 
were profoundly discredited by the exposed swindle of the Boxley Rood ; and the 
strength and bitterness of Puritan feeling afterwards. In the section on separate 
religious houses I am grateful to Mr. Fowler for an account of the unique relations 
between Canterbury and Rochester, and to Mr. Little for an amusingly downright 
statement of doctrine by John Arthur, whom Henry VIII. made Warden of the Grey 
Friars at Canterbury in 1534, “ and he said, if so be that St. Thomas were a devil in 
hell, if the church had canonised him, we ought to worship him, for you ought to 


believe us prelates though we preach false.”” Mr. Oppenheim, finally, throws brilliant _ 


light upon such important matters as the history of the Cinque Ports with their 
frequent bitter warfare against Yarmouth, Bayonne, Fowey and other seaports under 
the English crown, and the Dutch operations in Thames and Medway under 
Charles II.; but he reserves one of his most striking paragraphs fora topic of even wider 
interest, the diet of the old Navy, and the influence of constipation on sea power. The 
Victoria County History was begun in 1898, discontinued owing to war conditions in 
1915, and is now being reorganised ; and this admirable volume should help to elicit 
from the learned and the public-spirited of all counties that support and assurance of 
support which the enterprise requires for its completion. 


FRANCIS CLARKE 


